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From the Louisville Examiner. 


Fireside Fancies. 
BY F COSsBY. 


By the dim and fitful fire-light 
As I mused alone, 
leasant thoughts of old companions, 
Dead, or strangers grown ; 
Books that we had read together, 
Rambles in sweet summer weather, 
Fancies freed from earthly tether, 
Memory made my own. 


In my cushioned arm chair sitting 
Far into the night, 
Sleep with leaden wing extinguished 
All the flickering light ; 
But the thoughts that soothed me waking, 
Care and grief and pain forsaking, 
Still the self-same course were taking, 
Pilgrims still in sight. 


Tndistinct and shadowy phantoms 
Of the sacred dead, 
Absent faces bending fondly 
O’er ny drooping head, 
In my dreams were woven quaintly, 
Dim at first, but calm and saintly 
As the stars that glimmer faintly 
From their misty bed. 


Presently a lustrous brightness 
I could scarce behold, 
Showed to my enchanted vision 
Looks no longer cold ; 
Features that no clouds encumber, 
Forms awaked from sweetest s!umber, 
And, of all that blessed number. . 
Only one was old. 


Graceful were they as the willow 
By the zephyr stirred— 
Bright as childhood when expecting 
An approving word; 
Fair as when from earth they faded, 
Ere the burnished brow was shaded, 
Or the hair with silver braided, 
Or lament was heard. 


Round about in silence moving 
Slowly to and fro— 

Lifelike, as I knew and loved them, 
In their spring-time glow ;— 

Beaming with a loving lustre 

Close, and closer still, they cluster 

Round my chair, that radiant muster, 

Just as long ago. 


One, the aged, breathing comfort 
O’er my changing cheek, 
Whispered words of precious meaning, 
Only she could speak. 
Scarce could I my rapture smother, 
For I knew it was my mother, 
And to me there was no other 
Saint-like and so meek. 


Then, the prisoned soul of feeling, 

s All unused to weep, 

Startled from its icy slumber, 
Stirred its inmost deep. 

On my cheek its drops descending, 

And for one glad moment lending 

Dreams of Joy’s ecstatic blending, 

Blessed my charmed sleep. 


Bright and brighter grew the vision 
With each gathering tear, 
Till the past was all before me 
In its radiance clear ; 
And again we read at even, 
Hoped, beneath the summer heaven, 
Hopes that had no bitter leaven, 
No distracting fear. 


All so real seemed each presence, 
That, one word I spoke— 

Only one—of old endearment, 
That dead silence broke; 

But the angels who were keeping 

Stillest watch while I was sleeping, 

Left me by the embers weeping— 

Filed when I awoke. 


But, as ivy clings the greenest, 

On abandoned walls, 
And as echo lingers sweetest 

In deserted halls;— 
Thus, the sunlight that we borrow 
From the past, to-day, to-morrow 
On the darkest hours of sorrow, 

Ever brightest falls, 
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ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1848, 


BINGER. 








Is it Peace? 

No, it is not peace. ‘The rumors of a treaty concla- 
ded are dissipated, though from one or two quarters the 
assertion is still maintained. It is certain, however, 
that the Mexican government has been, and probably 
still is, willing to treat on the terms which Mr. Trrist of- 
fered before the capture of the capital. ‘These terms, 

| however, will not now be accepted by our government. 
The whole of Mexico is the aim, every day less disguis- 
ed, of the administrative leaders. The occupation of 

| new posts in that country is going forward, and the tri- 
bute levied upon the states has begun to come in. 
With prospects so dazzling in the prosecution of the 
war, we are not likely to have a peace on any terms 
but the annihilation of our antagonist. The only hope 
of effectual resistance to this policy is in Congress. 
Possibly the acceptance of the terms offered may be so 
insisted on in the Senate or the House as to cuwpel a 
renunciation of the cherished design of swallowing 
Mexico entire. 

Congress is still engaged in debating the bills which 
have been so long before it. The Senate, the ten reg- 
iment bill; and the House, the new loan of sixteen 
millions. From present appearances they will not be 
disposed of for some time yet. If the administration 
carries them we may be sure that it will carry all its 
measures with reference to Mexico. But even if it 
does not, peace will by no means be certain. ‘The war 
will still be protracted, and the question of “ aniexa- 
tion” willsubstantially be put off to another Congress, 
and will form the most important issue in the approach- 
ing presidential election. 

-acespaeesegsiniipseimmetpssanees 
FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CONSIDERANT. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
Marmony, 


(Continued from Vol. VI., No. 13.) 


BOOK SECOND. 
CHAPTER |. 


If. 
THE SERIES AFPLIED TO INDUSTRY. 


Mode of Multiplicity and Alternation —Harmonic 
Springs and Effects. 


“ The Passions which man bears within him, are the gifts 
of God, which he has received to be the motive impulses 
and springs of his own happiness and of the social harmo- 
ny.” — Social Science. 





We have proved, in the last section, that the theme | 
given as an exercise to a class of scholars would engen- 
der many hatreds if our scholars had no exercise ex- | 
cept the theme ; but in college, they have other com- | 
mon studies. Here we have multiplicity and alterna- | 
tion, without liberty of choice, it istrue. Now, it hap- 
pens that the strongest one in themes is not always) 

| 


et 


/ 
the strongest in translations, in verses, in discourses, in | 
exercises of the memory, in designing, &c.; far from | 
it; and so, thanks to this variety, the ranks are inrer- 

ted in the different kinds of compositions. Here we 
have the germ of compensations and of equilibrium. 

He who holds the highest rank in one hierarchy, finds | 
above him, when he passes intoanother, those who but | 
a moment earlier stood below him. It is useless to say | 
that the one who excels in translations, finds (so far) 
as he is concerned,) translating far more glorious than | 
writing themes. ‘This is a very wise and very useful ef- 

fect of self-love, since it serves to satisfy the individual, | 
and disposes him to friendship for the others. Here 

commences the writing process; already are the supe- | 
riorities established without obstacle, without disagreea- 
ble results. 

But this is not all. We have seen our scholars only | 
within the four white, cold walls of their class-room, | 
nailed down to their benches, watched by their peda- 
gogues ; who punish them for a word, for a gesture, for 
a smile, wedged in by a discipline of constraint, and 
condemned, like malefactors, to forced labors. 

But look again ; see them when they have the free | 
range of the fields ; they are let out, they are free, and 
gaiety returns td them, the open laugh bursts out upon 
their lips. 

In the first place, they will not remain unoccupied, 
idle, passive, notwithstanding the common assertion, 
that repose is what man loves better than anything | 
else in the world. They are free to repose, if they 
| will; but so little do they seem inclined to it, that 
in five minutes half of them already will be covered 
with gweat and dust. Behold them there in their fa- 
tigues, their pleasures, and their ardent passions. 

They have three or four different games at ball ; with 
marbles, five or six. Clubs and coppers {les bouchons 
and les sous) serve to organize several parties. Bars, 
—nine-pins,——tops. 

And in all these games you see them form different 
hierarchies, for the particular and relative force of each 
subject is known by experience in each play. 

Then they measure one another's agility in clearing | 
bars and fences, in leaping vertically or longitudinally, | 
starting with a run or with feet put close together, and 
in all the gymnastic exercises properly so called. if the | 
means be furnished them. 

Agility in climbing walls and rocks ; in swimming ; | 
the talent for skating, establish new inequalities. 

If a iittle corner of ground be given them, you will | 
see them again laboring at their gardens, weeding, 
planting, watering with care, taking great pains, and | 
forming intense rivalries on this subject. 

And allthis with love and gaiety ; in sunshine, in 
cold, in the snow, andeven in the rain. Who compels | 
them to it?) No one; nothing but pleasure and pas- | 
sion. It is because here they are free, they group them- 
selves according to their own choice, they can quit one | 
play after an hour or two of exercise, to refresh them- | 
selves from one fatigue by a fatigue of a different sort. 


i a 


| place where and place whither. 
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and interlocked? Do you see springing out of these 
new combinations any bitter, individual malignant jeal- 
ousy? Do the passions, in this new medium, engen- 
der hatreds, enmities, contempt, as they did in that 
false and narrow medium before described? No, cer- 
tainly not. Rivalries, esprit de corps, Ambition, Self- 
love, Accords and Discords, consonances and dissonan- 
ces,—all this produces a beautiful harmony—the most 
beautiful, at least, which can be found in civilization. 


Irregular aud incomplete as it may be, this serial or- 
ganization, which children realize in every country in 
their liberty, is an example for the fathers, and a lesson 
which one must be altogether blinded by the philosophic 
dogmas not to have turned to account; for there you 
have God speaking; itis nature whom they obey. Jus- 
tice is administered better there than ata legal tribunal; 
equity presides over the choice of distinctions. In 
these Groups, reputations, honors, ranks, are not usur- 
ped; you see these children resolving all the social 

under your very eyes; the fusion is effected 
between allciasses. The son of a peer of France, and 
the son of a farrier are united in a strong and solid 
friendship ; the child of the rich is passionately fond of 
the child of the poorer. Superiorities make accords, 
inequalities make harmony. He who is strong in the 
theme aidsin his work him who is feeble and not far 
advanced in this branch ; the latter, in his turn, pro- 
tects and gives the other lessons ina game in which his 
well-established superiority has acquired for him some 
influence. And the more numerous these categories, 
the more diverse and graduated these inequalities, the 
more frequent these interchanges of succor and protec- 
tion, the larger and more brilliant will the accords be. 
These affinities developing themselves between chil- 
dren, tend at the same time to react upon the parents, 
and unite their families together. It is in these groups 
that you may see honor, esprit de corps, lively and 
generous aflections, sympathies of every kind, spring 
up and grow ; and, in spite of the numerous vices of 
civilized education, in spite of the evil influences of the 
exterior social medium, of the world upside down, 
which they must enter on their leaving college, the 
friendships which were there knit will continue strong 
and lively; not unfrequently do they resist the egotistical 
and deleterious breath of general society. 

Will it be said that these accords are owing to the 
fact that self-interest has not yet begun to play its part 
in these young heads? If interest is not there, self-love 
is, and of a very vigorous, exacting kind, and there you 
see this self-love powerfully contributing to general 
harmony ; and go contributing solely through the ef- 
fect of a true arrangement of things, since, in our first 
hypothesis, we have seen that isolation or solity of 
functions engenders, in the small as in the great socie- 


ty, the most subversive passional effects, such as injus- | 


tice, disaffection, hatred, hostility, contempt. 

These o> not theoretic, vain imaginations; they are 
estallish inf dv¥ing facts,everywhere realized, speaking 
loudly and clearly enough for any one who is willing 
and knows how to comprehend. 

Will it be objected that these arrangements of chil- 
dren are adopted by them in trivial matters of no mo- 
ment? Ah! good God; have they the initiative, have 
they any liberty in other matters? Their studies are 
imposed upon them; they are not consulted. They 
must digest them as they happen to be served, whatever 
may be their stomach and their tastes, even though 
they have to perish slowly by continual indigestions. 
And is this a natural thing for them? have they all a 
disposition and a calling for that? were human beiags 
sent into this world, by chance, to pass eight years of 
their youth in growing pale over grammars, rudiments, 
and old worm-eaten books of Greek and Latin, attach- 


utility nor the pleasure, staining their fingers with ink, 


and silently and gravely wearing out their clothes upon | 


the benches? Nature does not say that she desires all 
that, you see ;—she says the very contrary of that; 
she says it pointedly by the resistance which the great 
majority of suljects offer to this regimen. 

Besides, I ean remember very well ; and the reader no 
doubt will find in himself analagous recollections—I 
can remember that we had; when very young, at col- 
lege and before, some useful vocations which were very 
decided: I remember that we even put our little for- 
tunes into common stock to purchase little tools, saws, 
hatchets, planes, shovels, pick-axes and racks, anvils 
and hammers. We made our little gardens and plan- 
tations with constancy and with great pleasure: we 
regarded as a great favor, and we put in practice les- 
sons in pruning, in grafting, and in propagating from 
layers in the ground ; we were proud of the first shoots 
of our lilacs, of the renewal and the flowering of our 
rose-bushes ; our radishes and our gooseberries gave us 
delicious luncheons. We forged, filed and finished 
case-knives and pen-knives. One of our number had 
become a very good cutter. We executed hydraulic 


wheels and little pumps, both on the suction and the ra 
pressure principle, with leathern valves and springs of | nature, and the pupil is introverted and retroverted to 


We could | the proper angles for grainmar and other abstractions, 


brass wire, which played marvellously. 
make bows of ash so perfect that they were dangerous 
weapons in our hands. We were masons, too, an 
could build furnaces ot bricks and tiles, whose arches 
were regular and solid, and in which our potatoes roast- 
ed finely. We have modeled in plaster, and cast little 
figures in sulphur or in lead. We have made paste- 


| board boxes with compartments, two of which I pre- 


serve religiously, as dating from that industrial epoch 
of my life, and which still serve my uses. 
were very eager after explanations in physics, in chem- 
istry or natural history, which bore any relation to our 


mechanical labors, and we remembered them much | 
better than we could the Rudiments of Lhomond, and | peas 
the agreeable rules of Conjunctions disjunctive, and of | to Material Nature. 


Now, if all these germs had been developed ; if all 
these dispositions had been favored ; if these vocations, 
instead of being despised and lost by civilized educa- | 
tion, had been weleomed and accepted, and conducted | 
fondly, regularly and freely, as they will be by the pha- | 


| lansterian education which watches after, follows and 


seconds all the child’s attractions ; why, they would have 

borne fruit ; they would have made mechanics, farmers, | 
skilful artists, men nurtured with a scientitic instruction, | 
strong and solid. Perhaps, too—let us say all—a pret- | 
ty large number of us would have learned neither | 
Greek nor Latin ; but would that be so great an evil? 
Nineteen out of twenty learn all these things only to | 


Well! what results from all these arrangements, | forget them. What remains to most of us of our col- | tecture” is the result, . 








| from this confused organization of the Series rivalized 


happens to be precisely the point where the positive of 
ed toa fastidious toil of which they neither feel the | God differs from the ideal of Man. 


tie the handkerchief of arbitrary conventions round his 


Then, we 


| 1. Individuality or Things, Attack, Place, Architecture: 
2, Curved Forms, Clothing, Direction, Weaving. 
3. Size, Water or Mea- Distance, Construction. 
sure, 
14. Weizh Leaping Momentum, Machinery. 
5. Light,” Watchfulness, Colors, Love of Shad- 
ows or Painting. 
6. Crystalline or Angular Defence, Order, Progression. 
Form, - 
7. Nun ; Hurling, Music, Wave Motion, 
s. Articu.ate Language, Medicine, Dynamics, Whirling. 


lectual perception and that of the affection of the will, 

















































































































NUMBER 15. 








lege studies, at the age of thirty, or even of twenty- 
five? O! whata pity! 

And it isafter we have misunderstood all these young 
vocations, after we have trampled under foot all these 
good germs, and bruised, cut up and burned these ten- 
der shoots of spring, that we complain against the na- 
ture of man, the dispositions of the child! True, the 
nature of the child makes mischief in our colleges ; true, 
the nature of man makes mischief in our society ; but 
why have we invented systems contrary to the nature 
of the child, and laws contrary to the nature of man, 
instead of attaching ourselves to the primordial laws o 
these natures? Let us make new patterns, and take 


| truer measures ! 
To be Continued. 
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For the Harbinger. 
Physiognomy—The Seience of Incarnation,—Dr. Red- 
field's Discoveries, 
We do not propose here to make any full revelation 
of these, or to state the locations of the faculties so that 
after reading this article any one could proceed to 
make practical applications for himself. Dr. R. is at 
present preparing a work of this character, and gives 
private tuition on very moderate terms, and it would 
be improper for us to forestall him in any disclosures of 
this sort he may see fit to make to the public. There 
will be many interesting considerations left open to us. 
Before mentioning any laws of classification, it is fair 
to premise that the arrangement and relations are such 
as the facts have assumed in my own mind without 
having seen any tabular plan, or even the faculties 
mapped upon a face—the only generalizations men- 
tioned by Dr. R. being, 
Ist. The distinction of the faculties into Physical and 
| Psychieal ; 
2nd. Into perceptions of the intellect ; 
Impulses of the will ; 
And aptitudes for practice or uses ; 
3d. The division by the number 8. 
Dr. Redfield is not a system maker, but an observer, 
and nearly his exclusive attention is directed towards 


the mechanical locations of expression. Physiognomi- 
cal facts, the foundation of all abstract calculations on 
the subject, are open to be confirmed or disproved by 





daily experience, and if confirmed must remain uncom- 
| promised by any blunders in the sciéntific superstruct- 
ure erected on them. 

Tt is a condition most favorable to the elaboration of 
truth, that the observations and their classification 
should be conducted by- different individuals—we thus 
avoid the danger of being misled by our prepossessions 
and of pruning or stretching facts to make them fit our 
theories, like the Chinese anatomists, who being for- 
bidden to dissect the human body, have invented a the- 
ory of organization, and with their usual minuteness of 
detail have proceeded to describe and to paint or model 
the organs and tissues in conformity with the relative 
positions, forms and sizes assigned to them by the the- 
The truth of the theory being the datum, such 
calculations are very possible, and their conclusions 
would be perfectly just. Given the theory ; but this 





wren, 


a ee 


ory. 


It has been more easy for Dr. R. to confine himself 
to the region of observation and discovery, from the 
fact that in consequence of protracted illness in his 
childhood and youth, he escaped the routine of our 
school and college education, so that undistorted and 
free from learned crudites, his mind was left free to de- 
velop itself according to its own law, and he was not 
taught to be frightened at his own shadow like 99- 
100ths of those unfortunate pupils who long before they 
quit the procrustean beds of their pedagogues, are so op- 
pressed with the thoughts of other men that they can- 
not evolve their own, and start back from an original 
idea either in others or themselves, as if they saw a 
ghost on the turnpike. The result of civilized education is 
to mask character, pinion genius and generalize medi- 
ocrity. Sending a boy to school is very much like pre- 
paring the seeker in the game of Blind man’s buff. You 


eyes, pull it so tight that he cannot see a glimpse of 


|then turn him round and round until he does not know 
his head from a sponge, or his heart from a sermon on 
|morality, and when he is hopelessly bewildered, turn 
him loose into practical life to catch what he can. 
Discoverers and original minds, wide awake and 
'clear-sighted men, are hence found amongst the people, 
|par eminence. Having exeulpated Dr. R. in advance 
from any criticisms which may be raised on classifica- 
tion, we now submit as a sample of his discoveries, a 
few octaves of the physical faculties which relate man 


In the physiognomical location, the expressions of 
aptitude for practical uses, as those in the column Ar- 
chitecture, &c., come between the expression of intel- 


viz. “ Things and Attack” of whose marriage “ Archi- 
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The first octave of faculties ascertains things or ex- | nnderstanding, a spherical saltatory language, so thata| The classification of Dr. R's. located impulses and will — before they give the signal of a Contes oh 
istences, and their intrinsic qualities. given combination of notes will suggest in correspond- aptitudes, under the heads of the twelve radical pas- Cen bitaplias Tulcae nes ue right are Vv! 
The second octave of faculties names the condition | ence the same movements and combinations of motion, | $1008, and their value in the characterization of he pas- Governments can be odancied is that of ties a heir = Pump 
: : ; : ; : : : 7 ; P n 5 ices 
in space, or the place occupied by these things of vari- | and render the calling of figures unnecessary even wi sions in the third and fourth degrees of Serial develop- | and example of the neighboring states. But, on . ow 
on qanlides. one who joins in a dance for the first time. ‘This will ment and their Relative developments in the two great other hand, if they should unhappily invoke the aid of - v 
The first octave of Impulses comes into relations| enable a South American to dance the Polka in Swe- Vibrations of Life, that of the Doer and of the Being, ae s seul attra, a, aaa ¢ a old sys. erabl 
=a aus e re peril will recoi y 
with things as they exist in place, and ultimates uses | den, or a Swede the Romaika in the Peloponessus. may perhaps form the theme of a future communication. % the cdmenies édieue “affair of be ‘tree the d 
whose practical operation is named by the second oc-| Articulate Language y4 Place = Dynamic Laws > Yours, truly, M. E. Lazarvs. | certain enclaves, ot outlying portions of the duchies a pe 
tave of impulses. ‘Thus when we attack or come into Medicine=Whirling. These apparent incoherencies ; Tuscany and Lucca, consequent upon the late chan ; g * 
relation with Place of Things we produce Architecture result from an incomplete apprehension of the terms Maria Louisa, and oe to port pees by an article of the Tye. apple 
; devel- | used. Of the Empress Maria Louisa it may be said that |'Y Of Vienna, a satisiactory adjustment has been made ange 
or Serial Structure of objects co-ordinated to the devel- | , nothing in her life became her like the leaving i q | by the diplomatists of those Italian courts alone, wh 
opment of the mind which thus expresses itself, thus we | Ist. As to Articulate language, it ts not the mere} with a 80 the completion of the aunainnte % | very properly settled a matter which exclusively am a 
J . . ‘ Y s a . - e : a‘ 

have the Indian,Chinese, Greek, Egyptian, Modern Ar- | Uttering of sounds that is meant, nor yet the arbitrary | cently made in certain portions of territory distributed |C¢™ed themselves. | ‘The stipulated fragments of tery. it me 
diinte. naming of things; but that specific adaptation of sound | among the Italian Princes, the demise of the Arch- ar sana of delineate how oe remains in Eng! 
The work attack is the natural term for coming into | te sense,on which we may read with much profit the te io nae | ‘h ae i ptr nt oo x8 iresboll Is by fae the ‘ae ieapertint port xf = _ s 

: : iit : Ne ; , ived to be very nearly the longest reigning Sovereign | ‘T’™0" ™ rE oo ; ; ques. chie 
relations, in our subversive language and society of little work of Dr. Kraiteer. It was this sort of ae in Europe, for nearly thirty-four years have elapsed | tion in a strategical point of view, because it commands fowl 
antagonisms. SF eres Sageeeeeee of the essential nature of the) since she exchanged for the portion of an Archduchess the only pass in the Appenines through which an arm very 
Forms have in Space a Direction, and we relate our- thing named, which is probably to be understood of that | her share in the throne of the French empire. In that | °®" Se ae eae ry into Lower Italy at all sea. in F 
is direction of f h er or clothe | passage of Genesis where it is said that God caused all| period she has done little more than indulge the ob- | S0PS ° ri, es ees Ce Sane com 
Ss before Ad I d th scure passions and narrow feelings, which formed a | 4etstood to have been made in order to give a neutral buy 

; : e as 5 U ‘ Ss, . 

them, as in weaving cloth, &c. a i Aiceadage sale Foi cae - ae - mM) singular contrast to the glare of transitory splendor character to Masea and Carrora,so that the great line dex' 
The Place of Size is Distance, and the Measure of Articulate language then ts equiva-ent to recognizance | thrown over her marriage and her French reign. There $ a om betas oe nos and the Papal will 
this Distance is taken in Construction. of the essences of things. is nothing in the life or character of Maria Lonisa to aaah ak ioe dena _— Se parc 

Place } Weight =M omentum Leaping =Ma-| » 2d. ‘These essences when brought into movement in — “ee ae - alae che sympathy of POs | cats, ap fall of promise for the future wellhre of ame d 
: i i. : pire ta eS terity. Butthe most worthless objects may sometimes | ! , , : aly side! 
chinery. Weight, considered in relation to its pas- Plac , OF located in various bodies and combinations, | be displayed in such vivid and changing lights that the | it can never be forgotten that the whole fate of that 7 
sage through space, gives the idea of Momentum: manifest the phenomena of Dynamic forces, each of pecidents and circumstances about them dwell upon eta i country Gepends on the moderation of pas. Broc 
When we come into voluntary relation to this momen- | which specifically differs from each other. ‘These are | the eye, and almost interest the mind by the splendor a a : ia tee ce aaa Austria wants very 
tum or weight moving through space, in regard to our | '0 be studied in the different spheres of attraction, under | of ip eco th the variety of a adeaty 0 oe | iulenetll aia ; bal we tens thes will. find ei be a 
a a cee ra ee ‘ such dreams of human greatness, suddenly thrust by oa a 75 ; - air 
own body, we leap or remove ourselves from spot to | - heads of Gravity, Coh sion, Capillary Attraction. | the caprice of fortune upon a youthful oe pale | pretext in the disunion of the Italian Princes or the grov 
spot by a calculated effort ; when we apply this to the | (See works on Physies.) Chemical affinities, simple | certainly was ever more gorgeous or surprising than —— nee of the Italian people—London Times. mid 
momenta of other bodies, we create machinery, as the | and compound, with Catalysis &c., (See Chemistries.) | that which made Marie Lousia, then in her nineteenth Rac aca dinn 


lever, pulley and the mechanical forces. 


Light Place —Colorys Watchfulness= Love of Shad- 
ows or Painting. Light, which is the origin, source, 


compound or pivot of all colors, allows one or another 


| Organic or Assimilative affinity as in nutrition of plants 
and animals, fixing Molecules of blood in the tissues 


| 
| where they belong by predetermined affinities. 


| Physiologies.) Sensual Attraction of five branches, cor- 


(See 


| year, the bride of the great soldier of fortune, who 


/seemed tobe not only the Sovereign paramount of 


France, but the inaster of continental Europe. It was 
in 1810, when the military glories of the Empire had 
ripened into all that conquest and luxury could bestow. 


| Tne Lanp purine tue Mippie Georoeicart Erocr. — 
|The long-snouted and other crocodiles, which have 
gorged themselves with fish in the shallow water, now 
sleep half-buried in the muddy and naked plains on 
shore. Some of them, eighteen or twenty feet long, 
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; oes oe : ” . . a , > i ifie , ; ith i 
‘ eal i Gis tahiee of Ge responding to the five senses, comprising certain eecen- Paris was the capital of an European empire. The | advances on land with diffic ulty, their extremities being Vv 
to be seen in accordance with the nature of the place |. ; . | spoils of all nations, save one, were collected in her | fer better adapted to swimming than walking. Pres. ing ' 
a7 ‘ 4s Siete | tric developments in various creatures of the vegetable |", . . } eon - Soap ae ; 
on whichit fallsor is produced. See Haller's Physiolo- Po : : 5 ; ; ee | halls; the princes of all nations, save one, formed the | ently a noise is heard, and a huge animal advances, trod 
gy for Mlustration that pores of a certain calibre ab- | animal kingdoms. (See Natural Histories and Fourier.) | circle of the Imperial Court, and within sixteen years | whose true nature and habits we are at first at a loss to ture 
sorb all rays except those of'a certain color, and reflec: | Affective Attraction of four branches, coinciding | of that fatal and atrocious day when the innocent blood | understand. In its general proportions, it is far longer 7 
ys : f f stiect ' ° . » - . : 
y P ee : aan : | with four Cardinal passions, Friendship, Ambition,| Marie Antoinette had flowed on the Place de la | and also taller than the largest elephant ; its body hangs and 
that one. Thus light in itsconnexion with the minute | sat: sada Mlenesiinas Sis Mania dak sie Revolution, amidst the infuriated cries of the French | down near the ground, but its legs are like the trunks Art 
i as : ; ove and Familism. (See Nz al ¢ mi isto- ; - 7 > 
divisions of space in the character of surfaces, gives| * : ee iva ee ve ©" populace, another Austrian Archduchess passed that | of great forest trees, and its feet form an ample base for cov 
colors. This is imitated in crayon painting, where we | Oy a d and I rofane ,and chiefly Fourier.) Dis | Spot, hailed by the acclamations of that same people | the vast columns which press upon them. Instead of Sin 
7 : ; | tributive Attraction in its three branches, corresponding | as the bride of Napoleon, and the future mother of a |long tucks, large grinding teeth, and a trunk like that han 
lighten or darken the shades in relation to the charac- | : eee } : . f Emperors. Avy lepsed and the heir of | of the elephant, this animal has ; : 
thich we wisl ive the cor, | '0 the trine principle of Music, Discord, Accord and | Te 0! «mperors. fo ee ene wee eee oe be ae CO pant, Une GANDA) Des am exetedingly elonge- - 
ter of the color of watch We win to give the concep: | Modulation. (See Fourier.) Unitary Attracti these great hopes, the child of ambition “ soaring in its | ted and narrow snout, armed throuchout with ranges of to! 
‘ a . . | .2OUuU aE ° (Oe ‘oO ier. nits ‘ 0 . e ” . - cs i . © . = 
tion. The artist, the cat or the Indian, by watchful- , hich rel : ' — a Faction, OF! pride of place,” was born. Every gift of fortune | sharp and strong knife-like teeth. The monster ap- fou 
: ; ‘ . , | that which relates th s e whole t srea-| se ave » stowe They were be rod | shes ( le , : cn . 
ness gets himself into relation with these colors, which | he - 1 relat ‘ e part to the who and the Crea-| seemed to have been bestowed. They were bestow d eee hes, and trodde n down with one of its feet, armed cou 
mauen fx thems 0 wéeiténel cdinilicnnoe ba the differen: tion to God, the vital spirit of the Omniverse. (See | even to exhaustion. Those feverish years were spent | with powerful claws, or caught between its long and inte 
Bi ) ce ass sig i e P ere . . . er "er Pa ‘ ; A an . 
ei? a ee : : it | Fourier.) | in unbounded excesses. The limits of life and nature, | narrow jaws, our crocodile is devoured in an instant. it b 
spheres in which they seize their prey. Genius has | 3d. The term Medicine i : . , the laws of the world, and of the seasons, seemed to be | But there is yet another scene for us to contemplate un 
; . 3d. The te Medicine is i securate express > ; ae ong F , . : 
the same habits also as beasts of prey, leaping sudden- | f ; ce : i ee oe expression forcotten. Yet amidst these preternatural and extrav- | Still remaining at no great distance from the shore, but dia 
ly to ite ends, long torpor and sluggishness, then rapid | of our relation with the essences of things, which con- | agant demonstrations of mighty power and of insatia- | advancing inland towards the forest, let us watch the the 
; aceful movements; alternation of extremes, apti | stitute experiment, or in the sphere of the human or-, ble desires, it was scarcely possible to conceive that | golden beetles, and the beautiful dragon-flies and other get 
r e e > Ss; > T ’ >, > a - : : t 2 a ee °. : ; ore : e . . a ‘ 
g tn 6 Tal Shee eanthin ol tes, snihhated | ganiem, Pathogenesis. (See Natarai Philosophies and three short years would dissipate this meteoric vapor, | insects, as they flit past in all the brilliancy and cheer- dis 
ee Chemistries for first sphere, and Homouwpathic Materia and place the darkest lesson of human mutability so | fulness of luxuriant and untamed nature. The lofty wo 
lamp, as the Ferae in their sphere prowl at night by Med; i P . | close to the most daring efforts of human pride. The | forest trees, perhaps not much unlike some existing but wa 
moon and starlight. Watchfalness has connected with | * es ' recklessness with which these gifts were thrown away | southern a are woven together with thick under- on 
‘ “of 8 : i f i ri inc ani } enesis 4 “s y rhic ey 2en | W 3 4 we , y it i > 
it admiration, as of sunset skies and all beautiful things. | ‘This experiment w ith inorganic, or Pathog nesis,, was equal to the boldness by which they had been | Ww = ; and _ op n country, where it is not wooded, > 
It is the admiration of color and watehfulness of with vital dynamics ; Medicine ~ Dynamics; ultimates) WO. e a thay : dhethen reget wel sd sega : 
Ss ue es , Or . os ere ‘ — . vegetation, and distri “nsiv : ta 
3 faculty of Painti hadi in the highest perfection of Mechanical movement as ‘The personal share of Maria Louisa in these extra- | Vegetal d distributed in extensive groups. Here 
shades which gives the faculty of Painting, or shading | i tie caleba ie dnbak i ahd al ordinary scenes was, indeed, that of a passive instra- pn! there a tree is seen, overturned and lying at its an 
é | in act of turning curved and spiral forms, ad the mo- ; : : ee ee ’ 
in colors. om ae - 7 ” te me-) ment rather than a voluntary agent, and little of the | ength + neg the ground, preserving its shape, al:hough tay 
Angular or Chrystalline Form } Place =Orderya De- tion of the whirl. This in the organic sphere is the-| glory or the shame of that period attaches to herself. thoroughly rotten, and serving as the retreat of the ca 
P one Li ie a ae repeutics, which is the consummation of healthy or | It cannot, however, be forgotten that her marriage was | SCerpion, the centipede, and many beetles. A few _ 
fence=Progression. Linear or angular forms, repeat- | quadrupeds not larger than rats, but of marsupial struct- col 


ed and protracted in space, necessarily exhibit that order 


which is the characteristic of Crystaline formations. | with divorded or subversive action in the counter move- 
s “ . _ mee 4 « =. 


" Bi at ment disease. 
(see Hauy on Chrystalization.) To make a child ee ; -- weit ; 

s a: hs In the spiritual sphere this gives us virtue—the 
write a copy with neatness and order, we rule lines. 


To build with accuracy and order we use plummets; |. aa 
e ake the tos of a fortification. |" the sphered or centred Being. 
we stake out a field or take the angles of a fortification. 


1e defence, or persevering continuance in this order.) . oa 

, ory ng continuance in tl rder , 
. : sol } ; sional interests. Association compose. 
engenders progression, considered either naturally or 


spiritually; thus the conservaticn of true reform, which!) , 7 B 5 . 
. 52 ; : ; velopinent, as the first term things or existence, includes 
recognizes the Universe as an organic growth, in which ere 
a : | them in their latency. 
all the angularities, antagonisms and apparent incon- 


harmonic movement in the human body, as contrasted , 


| plundered froin another. 


| health of the soul, the po se or equil.brium of the pas- ; Dered tnt : 
| Francis in these trappings covered the house from which 


3 : , : : , she sprang with humiliation ; that her inauspicious nup- 
In the social sphere, harinony of natural and of pas- | 


. . . . . ! 
| Vhis last term then includes all the rest in their de- | 


| ascendancy of France. 


the iminediate consequence, if not the cause, of the scan- 


, dalous and ungrateful repudiation of Josephine, and the 


Austrian Princess knew that the rights and dignities 
she assumed as a wife and an empress were unlawiully 
Nor will it be less remem- 
bered that the marriage which decked the daughter of 


tials were preceded by the defeat of the land of her 
birth, and followed by the defeat of that of her adop- 
tion ; and that the marriage itself was designed to be 
the link which should rivet the policy of Austria to the 
These considerations might, 
indeed, have been disguised from an inexperienced 


| ure, are distinguished at intervals, timid even in the ab- 
jsence of danger, and searcely appearing from their shel- 
ter without great preesntion. These feed upon the 
coe and other insects living upon or burrowing into 
|the ground. A strangely-formed animal, however, is 
perceived running along upon the ground ; its general 
appearance in motion is that of a bird, but its body and 
‘long neck, its head and wings are not covered with 
|feathers, but are either quite bare, or perhaps resplen- 
| dent with glittering scales ; its proportions are quite ui 
| like those of any known animal ; its head is encrmously 
long, and like that of a crocodile ; its neck leng and 
outstretched, or thrown back en the body ; its fore ex- 


tremities have four free toes, but the fifth toe folded 


ee ee 


sistencies of the subversive or incoherent periods, | 
whether in industry, science, politics, or religion, are 
only the partial truths, which in progressing towards 


) 
ay 


their chrystalline development, will harmonize and en- | 


ter as elements into the Universal Unity of the future. 


| nexion with the places and relations of the notes of the 


We leave for musicians the research into the analo-| Princess, and it would be unjust to judge her in pros- 
gies of the faculties in their octaves and order of con-| perity by a very strict standard of duty. But in adver- 
| sity there are no disguises ; and if she had been pos- 
; a , | sessed of any feeling of dignity or generosity, the abrupt 
eamut, and content onrselves wiih calling the reader's | changes which pressed upon her gave her ample occa- 
attention to these obvious facts in the order significance | sion for the display of higher virtues than those which 
and mathematical relations of faculties which have | surrounded her throne. She seems, on the contrary, 


down on the body; its hind legs are short, and its feet 
perhaps webbed. This animal, running along upon the 
| ground, pursues and devours the little quadrupeds we 
| have been watching, and then perhaps darts off towards 
the sea to feed upon the fishes, which its peculiar pow- 
jers would enable it to take, either pouncing upon and 


le Me ted 


pe ae ee ae gS 


ee eee 





(See St. Pierre on Progression. “ Studies of Nature,” | ice: aiinmeh eed tiaiiad: mmbenaedie an iiiens ot never to have excited the respect or the compassion of | #0 transfixing the victim, or even oceasionally wading | 4 a 
Chapter X. Fourier Uniteism Progressive—Evolution | soihi-seell eileen Gana ee od maul tibe ae _ any one in Europe. The allied sovereigns themselves, | OT as search . prey. But we have not yet no- j 
of the Series. Opera passim. er : phew “| on reaching Paris, marked their consideration for Jose- | ticed the strangest phenomenon. ‘This mailed reptile, . ?P 
| conceived by the discoverer, whose mind had not taken | phine by their visit to Malmaison; but Maria Louisa | four of its fingers still free, but the fifth opened out, and . 
Number y¢Place= Music 4 Hurling= Wave Motion. | this direction. sought not even to share the fortunes of her husband | by a connecting membrane forming a wing of very u 
Music consists of vibrations which the musical ear dis- | Amongst the faculties and impulses recognized by | in the mild banishment of Elba. Her son be came a ae oe, into the air, and flits about or hovers ; 
covers to form precisely the notes of the octave, in dif- . rs hostage in the hands of her father, and every tie was | Over head, realizing and even surpassing, in the condi- 
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ferent degrees falling or rising. 

Musical number is the Concrete, of which mathe- 
matical number is the Abstract; all Music being the 
mathematics of Sound, and mathematics the music of | 
Numbers—Anecdote of La Grange who though pas- | 
sionately fond of Music always found himself plunged 
into abstruse calculatiun after listening toa few bars.— 
Ona the same principle, the harmony of form, color, &c., 
in a beautiful woman, even in a painting or statue, 
awakens sentiments of religious aspiration and lively 
devotion as they are concretions of the laws of the Di- 
vine Harmony. These, however, are chiefly in the 
ephere of love, and Music in that of Wisdom. Music 
of the highest order appeals very slightly to the pas- 
sions in comparison with other art of same degree, but 
chiefly to the Pivotal passion of Unity and the sentiment 
of God, and the beauty of His Divine order. It is then, 
only a prejudice which confines Number to the sphere 
It is the essence of Mu- 


| 
i 
! 
i 
i 


of arithmetical computations. 
sic, or of the Vibrations of sound in space. 
“Harmonious numbers flow.” 
When we bring ourselves into practical relations or | 
marriage with Music, we dance, or perform a succes- | 
sion of wave motions, this is signified by “ hurling Mu- 
sic,” an expressive though awkward term for the mar- 
riage of Motion with Music 
induces all who have musical earsand graceful Motion 
with good command over their limbs, to approximate 
very nearly in their movements when listening to the 
same tune, and will enable the Harmonians who pos- 
sess a universal and integra! development of their nat- | 
ural senses and powers, to create by slight conventiona! ! 


This connexion naturally 


-- + 


| Dr. R., the only moral distinction to be drawn is, that 


some are more liable to perversion, or to develop them- 
selyes subversively than others,as that of Fiction, in ly- 


| 


broken which connected Maria Louisa with the great- 
ness or the misfortunes of him who had shared with 
her his self-won throne. A strange insensibility to the 


| ing; 


past, a selfish nature, and an ignoble second marriage 
completed the pathos of her unequal life, which ended 
as if the sole purpose for which she had ever existed 
quire to counterpoise and guide them to harmonic ac-| was to dwell at ease in the litle Court of Parma, and 
tion equally large developments of Truth, Justice and | to obey the Ttalian policy of Prince Metternich. Her 
administration of these principalities was of course Aus- 
trian. But she had introduced many of the institutions 


of acquisitiveness and collation in fraud and pla- 


>)? 


giarism ; so that large expressions of these would re-| 


Benevolence. (Observe here that to counterpoise dif- | 


fers toto celo from to neutralize, however it may hap- 


sacrifice of individual advantages and developments.)| | The change of dynasty which now takes place in 
The love of Father and Mother are passions whose | Parma is, however, a matte r of great interest to Italy, 
| because the consolidation of the Italian Customs’ league 


spiritual axis runs nearer to that of the spiral line of) yould be much advanced by the addition of that rich 


Unityism as it describes that psychical cone in whose | and important territory which lies between the frontiers | 


sections the passions cre distributed ; and though they! of Piedmont and the Romagna. In describing the na- 


also require their equilibrating passions in the Love of | ture of the arrangements between the Italian Duchies, 
ee upon the abdication of the Duke of Lucca, we recently 
Offspring, of friends &e. 


>y u ri se | . : ; 
» they do - equally with those had occasion to quote the precise nature of the provi- 
first mentioned endanger the poise of character, or| gion made for the Empress Maria Louisa during her 
spiritual centre of gravity, and are therefore recognized | life. | Upon her demise Parma, Placenza and Guas- 
. . o.° 2 } lay @ cs i , 
by the general sentiment of mankind as positive virtues. | talla devolve upon the ez devant Duke oi Lucca, who 
oe a esti eolensilie Gudlition 06 elie elesnetl | has thus not been long deprived of the exercise of sov- 
To speak wit rn sare Y, HO single ANTACHOD | reign power. We sincerely hope that in assuming 
or aptitude is either good or bad, but virtue, health and | the government of these fine countries he will display 
harmony lie in equilibrium, in the unity evolved from | the same moderation and firmness which has marked 
: . . | i . } is Dat 
their varieties as they are rivalized, contrasted, com-| the poticy of many other Italian Princes, and more 
; i salated in their Serial action. It is the} than he himeelf displayed in his former dominions. In 
bined an vente tdca onan F "| exchanging Lucea for Parma, this offset of the Span- 
more giatifying to find this view spontaneously arising | 


in the mind of Dr. R. as the inevitable deduction from 
his observations, because it was a concession which 


er preximity of the Austrian forces, and the probability 
that Austrian aseendency north of the Appenines will 
aan 2 . a. | Jong survive the authority (which, indeed, it has al- 
coustdl- tin no" emall Gewieetabent in revonsliing ts) ready lost) south of thatchain. But the Courts of Mo- 
with the distorted views of these subjects prevalent! gena and Parma will not be able with safety to offer a 
amongst very partially enlightened Swedenborgians,! willful and suicidal resistance to the national interests 


inte whose sphere he had fallen. | and moderate demands of the Italian people ; and they 


: which have proved most beneficial in Lombardy, and | 
| pen in the incoherence of civilization, that the love of| her subjects were at least free from onerous contribu- 


‘truth, justice and the neighbor may often require the | tions to the finances of the empire. 


ish Bourbons no doubt congratulates itselfon the great- | 


| tions of its existence, the wildest mythological accounts 
of flying dragons which we read of, or those representa- 
| tions which we see pictured by the pencils of the Chi- 
|nese. There is scarcely any freak of the imagination, 
‘however wild or vague, that does not seem surpassed 
by some reptilian reality during this remarkable period. 
—Ansted's Picturesque Sketches of Creation.. 
LE 
From the Voice of Industry. 
Call for an Industrial Congress. 


BY DUGANNF. 
Not as earth’s despo‘s meet, 
With sceptered hands, and jewelled brows, and hearts 
Cold as the northern sleet, 
Dragging men’s lives and souis to war's red marts, 
That slaves may kiss their feet— 
Not as earth’s sluggish priests, 
With scarlet robes, and lying scrolls, and creeds, 
Dogmas, and pomps, and feasts,— 
Planting God’s garden with unholy weeds, 
Degrading men to beasts. 
Come ye, as Champions, 
Of the great Cause of Manxinp, which hath claimed 
Farth’s holiest, purest ones ; 
Come ye, to preach the Truth, which oft hath shamed 
Kings on their crimson thrones! 
Stand ye, as stood old Paul, 
Iligh on the hill of Athens—’till the fanes 
Of idol wealth shall fall, 
Labor is earth's Iconoclast, and chains 
And crowns no more shall thrall! 
O, might my heart’s best blood 
Give to my g!orious land a placo on earth— 
First in the strife of Good — 
Were it an ocean, it should be poured forth 
For Ma:.’s great Brotherhood! 
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= Vianns or [raty.—Roasted chestnuts are the poia- | THe Stars.—I cxnnot say that it is cliefly the con-| Remarkanee Exrertment.—A recent work of sci- Caprice. 
test of Italy. You see them cooked in every street ;_ they | templation of their infinitude, and of the immeasurable | ence gives the following novel experiment, which set- sY — i 
righty are very good, are brought to the tables of the great. | space they occupy, that enraptures me in the stars. | tles questions of some importance in philosophy : MRS. FRANC . 
their Pumpkins, as large asa mancan carry, are cut up in These couditions rather tend to confuse the mind ; and is “ Two hundred pounds weight of earth were dried | Reprove me not, that still I change 
Dion slices, and sold for a quarter of a farthing each. They | in this view of countless numbers and unlimited space | in an oven, and afterwards put into an earthen veseel. With every changing hour, i 
1 the have no beef except the miserable flesh of the white | there lies, moreover, mach that belongs rather to a tem- | The earth was then moistened with rain-water, and a For glorious Nature gives me leave, 
Lid of ox, worn down to a skeleton with drawing their mis- porary and human than to an eternally abiding consid- willow tree, weighing five pounds, was planted therein. In wave and cloud and flower! j 

Bye. erable drays. The skinned lambs and kids hang up by eration. Still Jess do [ regard them absolutely | During the space of five years the earth was carefully 
| the dozens at the butchers’ doors, no bigger than a cat. | with reference to the life after this. But the mere | watered with rain-water, or pnre water; the willow And you and all the world would do— ' 
Pr of When brought to the table in the form of chops, you | thought that they are so far beyond and above every- | grew and flourished ; and, to prevent the earth being If all but dared—the same. 
ies of may cover a single one with a half crown piece. poo terrestrial—the feeling that before them every- | mixed by fresh earth or dust blown in it by the winds, True to myself—if false to you i 
Ange, Fruit is cheap and delicious ; grapes a penny a pound, | thing earthly so utterly vanishes to nothing--that the | it was covered with a metal plate perforated with a Why should I reck i = 
lea. apples and pears a farthing, and the most deiighttul or- /single man is so infinitely insignificant in the compari- | great number of small holes, suitable for the free ad- | is aoe pour rame ? 
made anges eight for a half-penny. ‘The living at Rome is | son with these worlds strewn over all space—that his, mission of air only. After growing in the air for five | Then cease your carping, cousin mine, 
who more substantial than at Naples, though the meat is | destines, his enjoyments, and sacrifices, to which he at- | years, the tree was removed, and found to weigh 169 | Your vain reproaches cease ; 
con. scarcely better. The bread is disagreeably sour, but |taches such a minute importance, how all these fade pounds and about three ounces; the leaves which fell | I revel in my right divine ; 
terri. it may be procured atthe confectioners made in the | like nothing before such immense objects; then that, from the tree every autumn, were not included in this | pre hon stent ; 
ins in English way, at treble the cost. r the constellations bind together all the races of man | weight. The earth was then removed from the vessel, | glory pares 
Pon. The number of emall birds, in strings ready for spit, | and all the eras of the earth—that they have beheld | again dried in the oven, and afterwards weighed ; it | Yon soft, light cloud, at morning hour 
ues. chiefly larks caught in the Campagna, is extraordinary, | all that has passed since the beginning of time, and| was discovered to have lost only about two ounces of | I schol dark ond f i of tare: , 
ands fowls may be bought for fivepence apiece. ‘Turkeys are | will see all that passes until its end. In thoughts like | its original weight; thus 160 pounds of woody fibre, | oe ve me 
army very abundant; you see them driven in flocks, like sheep | these I can always lose myself with a silent delight in| bark, or roots were certainly produced ; but from what | At noon it seemed a rory flower ; 
om in England, blocking up the street. ‘They are avery | the view of the starry firmament. It is in very trath a! source? The air has been discovered to be the source | Now, gorgeous gold appears. 

P un- common food amongst the lower classes, who usuaily | spectacle of the highest solemnity, when, in the still- | of the solid elements at least. ‘This statement may at | a. vi 1 + te , 
utral buy halfa turkey ; and I have frequently remarked the | ness of mght, in a heaven quite clear, the stars, like a! first appear incredible, but on slight reflection, its truth | So yield I to the deepening light 
tine dexterity and expedition with which the stall keeper | choir of worlds, arise and descend,—while ented is proved, because the atmosphere contains carbonic That dawns around my way. 

apal will split the turkey in two for the convenience of the |as it were, falls asunder into two separate parts; the! acid, and is a compound, or 714 parts by weight of oxy- | Because you linger with the night, 
tions nrchasers. Young wild boars, hunted in the Cam- | onc, belonging to earth, grows dumb in the utter silence | gen, and 338 parts by weight of carbon.”"—Herald. | Shall I my noon delay? 
ove. a, with porcupines from the same district, are con- | of night ; and thereupon the other mounts upwards in 
taly, sidered great delicacies. {all its elevation, splendor, and majesty. And when | No! cease your carping, cousin mine, 

that The abundance of vegetables is quite surprising. ) contemplated from this point of view, the starry heav- | THe Gass oF Bonemta.—-This article is manufac- Your cold reproaches cease ; : 
par- Brocoli is a great article of food ; very excellent and | ens have truly a moral influence on the mind.—Von ‘red chiefly in Bohemia, and in the woody, mountain- The chariot of the cloud be mine, : 
rants yery cheap. All sortsare cookedin the street, whence | Humboldt. ous district. The Materials consist chiefly of the same | Take thou the reins, Caprice! / 
the you have them brought hot to your table. The natur- ———— as those used in England ; the manufacturers believe : : 
such al richness of the soil is peculiarly favorable to the Tears, there is no difference except in the propertions of the | "Tis true you played on Feeling’s lyre, 

the growth and perfection of vegetables. We had, in the | sit Wihnieaitiade materials, and in the fuel, which is exclusively wood, | A pleasant une or ewe: 

middle of Deczmber, green peas, and asparagus for : , si and producesa more intense heat than coal; the feed- | And oft beneat! ateeihis fre 
dinner. Their pastry is excellent, and the water spark- Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, ing the furnace with the latter material, creating a | n as a aren ' ; 
nie ling from ~ fountains, is the finest in the world.— ee from the depth of some divine despair a > the eee oo “ the fluid | pe SORES On ny Sew / 
ights in Italy. ise in the heart, and gather to the eyes above, and never suinhciently mtense. ‘he mountains : / 
= ™ , teenie te In looking on the ene bade aay are inhabited by a population whose industry, morals, "ee eee = to sweep 
ie And thinking of the days that are no more. hospitality, and kindliness of manners, do honor to the Shell | se -. : ures, 
we Gutta Percha. | human race. ‘The factories, are placed generally in | all itin sullen ae sleep, 
eing We find the ne ? the ere News, respect- | ‘ Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail md ay wales ore tee . which | Because not touched by yours? 
res. ing this curious and useful article, which was first in- hat bringsour friends up from the underworld a y ee ee ac 50 HOUSES, 60 | ‘ — 
028, aia into this country, as an article of manufac- | Gad us the lest Which are ‘alias tian . | closely is each hid in its own fruit bower, and so sur- O! there are rapturous tones in mine 
an ture, by 8. T. Armstrong, Esq. : That dake with sll we love below the verge; rounded by shrubs and flowers, that the eye can only That mutely pray release ; + 
nger This substance is of recent introduction to England, Sastied o Gridhs. Ieee ih een ane 3 pick up the buildings by their blue smoke. Some of They wait the master-hand divine— 
ings and was first brought a the — of the Society of | isis ’ y . the villages are elongated to three miles. So tune the chords, Caprice! 
inks Arts in the autumn of 1843. The history of its dis- Ab. ea etre af . : 
p for covery is thus given by Dr. Montgomerie —* While at i The adatom ome Cenves Dei No id be fi i Go! strive the sea-wave to control— 
1 of Singapore, in 1842, I, on one occasion, observed in the | i Aclais seen h ivi st | dis . ne es ‘ ‘ch ai a hie Ayalon Or, would thou keep methine, 
that hands of a Maylayan woodsman, the handle of a pa- ee ee ee ee ae od in i > Onl en rt > mn k ofday ewer sia — Be thou all being to my soul, 
ga - rang made of asubstance which appeared quite new The casement slowly grows a glimmering square ; oa) = lead rs . ae ; aU che - eee roby ais And filleach want divine! 
eal tome. My curiosity was excited, and on inquiry, I So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. | in “ de — night, itis ai . ays ie “4 e€ - ers | 

ap- found it was made of the Gutta Percha, and that it D S th eee ated _s ; elas ie aaah Dg he | Play every string in Love's sweet lyre! 
ned could be moulded into any form, by simply dipping it ear as remembered kisses after death, nen ~ - cus o—or a : 1is ” particular a the Set all its music flowing! 
and into boiling water until it was heated throughout, when | And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feign’d i a * 7 a es: , ee " ; yong mens yout Ro air and dew and light-andiGre, 
unt it becomes plastic as clay, and when cold, regained,,;  n lips that are for others; deep as love, | Se ee oe ee foram Ameri To keep the soul-f sant 

: ; = «a: : i aa can is too proud for such vocation) commenced selling o keep the soul-flower growing: 
ate. unchanged, its original hardness and rigidity. I imme- | Deep as first love, and wild with all regret r : = 
but diately possessed myself of the article; and desired | 0 Death in Life, the days that : coffee from a board counter and a coflee-pot worth three Besides—thou art no love of mi 
; a ; ee ; se 75 KASS SES RO MOTE. dimes ; we frequently took a cup of his excellent bev- — ee 

the the man to fetch me as much more of it as he could peswen | antiinaiinds « aie pe ray So leave my love in peace! 

} get. On making some experiments with it, I at once | oo pics 2d pealag me cane nent rated ee ee ee a . a ivi 

_ Soe t cents ti teks eam cece turned into the beautiful marble of his native land and Tis helpless woman's right divine, 

"er discovered that, if procurable in large quantities, it | Aposties—Hoty Famiiy.—-A correspondent of the| the tin coffee pot has been metamorphosed into a mon- | Her only right, Caprice! 
ofiy would become extensively useful.” The discovery | New York Mirror writing from Rome, gives a lively,! yment-looking urn, four feet high, on the top of which 

but ae ears ‘t the Medical ee . sage vand very probably a true description of the originals as is a bronze statue of Washington, the whole costing | And I will mount her opal car, 
ler- and Subsequently to the Society of Arts in /ondon. | pictures, sent from Rome to America. fifty thousand dimes! And draw the rainbow rein, 
ed, Sir W. J. Hooker states the tree from which Gutta | “Every American artist that comes here sends home \ A ail ; 
ing Percha is procured, to belong to the natural order sapo- | a dozen or two of portraits of the beggars in the char- Pes te : a ey eee = aa 
ere tacee, found in abundance in the Island of Singapore, jacter of Apostles, or Virgin Marys. “A sturdy old fel- A New Worp.—I notice upon page 195, of the | Till not a ray remains. 

its and in some dense forests at the extremity of the Ma- |\ow who blacks ny boots, tells me he has been painted | North American Review for January, the word “Fe- | sansa 1 fair @ 
oh layan peninsula. Mr. Brooke reports the tree to be | twenty-eight times in the character of St. Paul, thirteen | nile” occurs. I have examined Webster's new un- | Aan we will find all fair flowers 
he ealled Niato by the Sarawak people, but they are not | times as St. Peter--he cannot remember how many | @bridged Quarto, but cannot discover it. I have also That are to mortals given, : 
cw sequainted with the properties of the sap; it attains a | times as “Roman Father,” and as “the Head of the | tured to Worcester’s, as well as Richardson’s Diction- And wreathe the radiant changing hours 
ct- considerable size, even as large as six feet in diameter; | Old Man,” of least a thousand times. One would| ary, but without effect. Will some of your philologi- | With those “sweet hints” of Heaven. 
ab- is plentiful in Sarawak, and most probably, all over the | think that from assuming these characters so often he | cal readers furnish the meaning. 

e]- island of Borneo. The tree isstated to be one of the | would have attained to uncommon sanctity, but he is Yours, Lexicon. Her humming-birds are harnessed there 
the largest in the forests in which it is found. ‘The timbér | jn truth, the greatest rogue I have ever seen in Italy The phrase “fwenile Magazine” in the North Ameri- O! leave their wings in peace! 

nto istoo loose and open for building purposes; but the * * * “-. * * * . | can Review, is nothing more than an abominably pe- Like flying gems, they glance in air ; 

is wee bears a fruit which yields a concrete oil, used for | “The rascal prides himself a good deal on being sent , dantical affectation for “hay mow.” We can only add | We'll chase the light, Caprice! 

ral food. | so often to America, and the other day he told me that) that hg ot for Ga ieee Tsay = 
nil Gutta Percha is contained in the sap and milky juice, | he believed there was not a gentleman’s parlor in my | Sought forin the Latin, where fenum is hey. — Fe will | Ate a cee ; 
ith which quickly coagulates on a to the aes ee country in which he or one of his family was not hung | also say that the reviewer's epithet is not Englich, and ws RK oe er eae eae yay 
a twenty tothirty pounds being the average produce of | up in a gilt frame. He said to me yesterday,“my son | We advise him to cut it.— Transcript. jment gene : 2 : : ne a ea oe ot 
1 one tree. For collecting the sap, the trees are felled, ‘and daughter have just been sent to America again, one | j te do. . renege ae aoa os ces =n pss y 
sly barked, and left dry, and useless, so great is the de- | as “a Peasant Boy of the campagna,” and the other as|  Iyprrenpence or “ Busu” Lrre.—T'o men who have th 7. vile a yentinc f + ol os Cienenal Aan 
nd mand for the Gutta, the importation of which already | “a Roman Lady.” Having detected him that week in | resorted to emigration as a refuge from the corroding ‘ oamaaan of i ee eee, maw ane 
ed hee paar 4 —— or annually. ane > or yee eee See ee of my pocket handkerchiefs, | cares of English life, the dearth of employment, the |p put in force at once in every city and town ; that 
e ests will soon be cleared of the Gutta trees ; whereas, | to show his contrition, he said he and his daughter,’ rent, the taxes, the manifold expenses that common de- |Eith. want of ventilation, burial in towns, and want of 
ae itis believed that a constant and moderate supply might | (who is quite as great a thief as her father,) would sit| cency requires, the houses you are obliged to live in, | water. may no loner have its weekly thousands of vic- 
he be secured by incisions in the bark, asin the case of |‘o one of my artist countrymen for a holy family; if I) the furniture you are obliged to lay in, the clothes you | sin an ; 
we caoutchouc. ; ; , ; would promise not to expose him. “A precious pair | must wear, the dinners you must give, and the thousand | "Re eal of the Navigation Laws, that all ships may 
‘ds The Gutta is received in scraps, or in rolls of thin | you are to be sure, for a Holy Family,” said I. “Why, | and one expenses you must incur, because other people . 1 go on ike terms, with of prodines, to wae 
w- _ layers. It is first freed from impurities by deviling or | Signor,” said the rogue, ‘my religious expression is\ ao bush lite has the charm of thorough independence. ae le mttida: Aboliien of Ge oe o Laws, Gat 
nd ___ kneading in hot water, when it is left soft and plastic | worth two cents an hour more than any other man in| In voluntary privation you save a fortune ; a Panama a aces eediaieeenmmeaaaal may Paneth held enews 
ng 3 and of a whitish gray color. cs ; tome.” ” | hat, a clean shirt, a pair of fustian trousers, and half- | Gheaply than hares and pheasants; Abolition of the 
. 4 ia aoe the Gutta oe — curious ee | boots, are costume enough to receive the Queen’s com- Pantinans of Tisath, that we — ee hui 

, ries. > “mperature < egrees aa ands ‘ » ce . ce as : 
nd _ 6 na hard as ik. but it will sae 88 tee an Rau. Tue Oricin or THe Pawn-Broxer's Sicx.—It is nak tan im os were one fgere oan ae. —_ multitudes, and make life little thought of by the exhi- 

Ty tion from the finger nail. When softened in hot water, it | Probably not generally known how the sign of the Oe aa aaa aa ae See 5, { bition of murder on the scaffold - put manner ey ee 
rs may easily be cut and moulded ; and it will harden, as | ‘hree golden balls, now used by that class of exchan- | ak eae a ae om id b rade ae way-side ; Reform of our riminal Code, so that the 
li- it cools, to its former rigidity ; and it may be softened |gers termed pawn-brokers, came to be so universally | ee of ms a oaiea iene aeadiean : The paar pee © — —- om _— oy 

its and hardened any number of times without injury to | adopted by them. Its history is interesting —From | ¥* oe a — aa y tl a8 ‘ly. lib | lished ; Inquiry into the whole system of Income and 
a- the material. Unlike eaoutchoue, it has little elasticity ; | the beginning of the fourteenth to the middle of the | Y°'Y ® lis mo “tl aap | ihe’ dilate I hospi ’ i - ~ | Expenditure, that there may be no waste in collection, 

: : : . al | Gfiee 2p ians Oss vee 5» s io toe ripe , > ot be perpetually saddied wi e cost 0 
vi but, ithas such tenacity, that a slip, one-eight of an | ‘ifieenth century, the Italians engrossed a large por- | — 2 ee English life care Saar tek a . an | and we may not be perpet ty ‘eadded wih ni 
n, inch substance, sustained 42ibs. weieht. and only broke | tion of the commerce of Europe, and almost the en- a ee to Banglish ie very Inverior to any one WHO | war in a time of long and setiled peace —London Mer- 

» Sustain 2 ght, and only br : : re has his bread to earn.—A Voice frem Australia. 
ed with a pressure of 56lbs. When drawn out, it remains | tite trade of the Levant. Their merchants, common- cury. 
d. without contracting. | ly called Lombards, were enabled to carry their goods, ———— 











In solution, Gutta Percha is applied, like caoutchouce, 
for water-proofing cloth. It is likewise used for numer- 
OUS purposes for which leather is used ; in mastics and 
cements, &e. In short, it promises to become eas 
‘Mportant an article of commerce as caoutchouc it- 


self, 


The name is a pure Maylayan one ; gutta meaning 
the gum, or concrete juice of a plant, and percha the 
particular tree from which this is procured. ‘The ch is 
not pronounced hard like a k, but like the ch in the En- 
glish name of the fish perch. It has been suggested to 

: Montgomerie, that the Gutta Percha would be 
found useful in stopping decayed teeth. 

In February last, the London company, in connec- 
n with the East India company, took measures to 
Stop the felling of the trees, and, at an expense of some 
ten or twenty thousand pounds sterling, introduced the 
mode of tapping the trees and drawing the sap, the 
Same as caoutchouc is drawn, and in this way itis all 
oie and all Gutta Percha or Gutta Tuban 
of th ed in that country must pass through the hands 
the Rajahs to the merchant. 
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LL 
com change gives an annexed extract from a Wis- 
I awyer’s speech: 

ae — please to observe that the gentleman 
lnlen B ast _ given them a very learned speech. 
Socrates Me | with old Romulus ; Socked with old 
with old i= — with | old Demosthenes ; Ripped 
but what uripides ; and Canted with old Cantharides ; 
at, your honor, what does he know about the 
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consisting of silks, spices, and Asiatie produce, into the 
Northern and Western kingdoms, by the privileges 
and exemptions granted them by sovereigns, and to be- 
;come the chief bankers and money-dealers in the dif- 
ferent States. ‘The three balls, exhibited over pawn- 
brokers shops, are the arms of Lombardy, and have 
| been retained as a sign ever since the Lombards were 
| the principal money-dealers of Europe. The street in 
London in which these foreigners were settled, still re- 
tains the name of Lombard street, and continues to be 
the chief seat of banking establishments there.—Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 





Horriste.—They are murdering their children in 
England to get the funeral fee from the burial club. The 
English papers gives it asa fact. 

Atthe lastassizes at York, a father wastried for 
the murder of his child,on whose death the father ex- 
pected to receive 50s. from a burial club. It was prov- 
ed that the father had said that he had another child who 
would bring him 50s., and two others who would bring 
him £5 apiece. At Lincoln,a woman had been tried 
for the murder of two of herchildren, and it was im- 
possible to assign any other motive forthe crime than 
the desire to appropriate the money for burial. 


a 


Lirerat TRANSLATIONS.—A Parisian author has 
translated Shakspeare’s line, “Out, brief candle,” into 
French, thus,—“Get out, you short candle!” That 
isn’tas bad as the translation of an exclamation of 





























A New Lexvury ror Paris.—The Jardin ’d Hiver, 
which may be considered almost the greatest enter- 
prise for public amusement of modern times in Paris, 
| was opened on Monday. ‘This establishment has no 
) parallel at present in Europe, and is to be conducted on 
a scale of liberality and magnificence, which will admit 
| of no future competition. Beneath an immense dome 

of glass the visitor may wander amid secluded paths, 

and recline amid the solitudes of the tropics, embowered 

in the shade of cocoa tree, mangoe, and banana; while 
| at his feet spring the myriad host of gaudy flowers pe- 
culiar to the torrid zone. A noble fountain, said to rise 
to the height of one hundred feet, maintains the cool- 
ness of the atmosphere, which might otherwise be found 
too heated, and adds to the illusion. A splendid ball- 
room has been contrived amid this enchanted grove ; 
and the effect of the whole, when illuminated by the 
thousand jets of gas, which light the building from with- 
out the glass dome, is indescribably beauuful.—Paris 
Correspondent of The Atlas. 





A lady of fashion lately asked M. Lacordaire, the 
most popular of the Paris preachers, if there were any 
harm in reading novels and going to the play. “I 
must learn that of you,” replied the witty Dominican. 





The Spring field Republican has the following : Scene 
In AN INFAayT SCHOOL, alias CourT MarTiaL:— 

Kearney—* Master, Tom Benton’s making faces at me.” 

Mastcr—‘Tom Benton, did you make faces at Phil 
Kearney ?” 





lelled by the engine during several weeks. 
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Locomotive Distance ano Tiwexerrer.—A Mr. 


Fletcher has made an instrument for registering the dis- 
tance travelled by the locomotive. The following de- 
scription of it is from the Railway Chronicle: 

“ This instrament is constructed for ascertaining the 
distance, and time any part of the distance travelled 
over by the loconiotive engine ; it is placed in a situa- 
tion where the engineer can readily have his eye upon 
it, or on a carriage for the guidance of the guard. The 
driver can thus at all times ascertain the speed of his 

‘engine, his distance to the next station, and his exact 
| position on the line. A chronometer ts also attached, 
showing railway time. It also registers on paper a de- 
scription of the journey, the time occupied at each sta- 


tion, and the exact speed travelled during every mile. 


This paper may be taken off at the end of each journey, 
marked with the number of engine and date of year 
and filed. It has a dial, the circumference of which is 
| divided into the number of miles on the railway, and 
all the stations are correctly marked down at the proper 
distances from each terminus ; while a finger, or indi- 
cator, points to the spot occupied by the engineer on 
the line. A smaller finger revolves once in two miles, 
‘by which the engineer can ascertain his speed. An- 
o:her small tiager revolves once in sixty journeys of ten 
| thousand miles, if necessary, to show the distance trav- 
Within the 
apparatus the speed and distance are registered, and 
this is effected by a separate wheel running on the rail, 
and not put out of working by breaks, or slipping, ete. 
The machinery 1s so arranged for any line, that the 
hand on the dial makes one revolution during a journey 











Milton’s by a Frenchman, who rendered “Hail horrors, 


Benton —‘Yes sir, but he made faces at Bill Fremont : ve 
hail!” thus :—-How d’ye do horrors—-how d’ye do ?” ‘ | to the terminus and back. 


( laws of Wisconsin ?” other day.” 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 
ethers’ rights, fraud, oppression, a gambling spirit in trade, 
reck ess adventure, and commercial convulsions, al] tending to 
impoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come. and can only come from the new application 
of Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
to social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 


Wiriiam Exvcear Cuannina. 











Is Association Impracticable ? 

The objects aimed at by the Associationist are ad- 
mitted by many persons to be desirable and noble 
in themselves, but they doubt the possibility of realizing 
them, in the present age of the world, when knowledge 
is so limited and character so imperfect. They appear 
to think that some stupendous miracle must be perform- 
ed, producing a radical change in the nature of man,— 
giving a new direction to human passions and tenden- 
cies,—before the world can be in a state to enjoy the 
benefits of true Association, and establish harmony in 
its social arrangements. 

We thank these friends for their opinion of our ob- 
jects. We accept, with gratitude, the expression of 
their interest and sympathy. We rejoice that they 


development of character made under the present cor- 
rupting influences of society, for the moral force which 
is essential to the successful accomplishment of the en- 


terprize. We believe that the effect of Associative ar- 
rangements is to vivify and strengthen the best ele- 
ments of our natures, to place man in an atmosphere 
where his soul will breathe freely and be filled with a 
‘fresh life, to remove from him the venom of hostile cir- 
cumstances, by which so many are now poisoned and 
destroyed, and to surround him with all those gracious, 
inspiring influences which will almost make his har- 
monic development a matter of necessity. We have 
faith in human nature. ‘This is a fundamental princi- 
| ple of Associationists. We know that it was created 
| by the same benign Providence that fashioned the earth 
and the starry heavens. It is equally capable with them 


Deity. It needs only to be cherished, reverenced and 
fed with its appropriate nutriment, to exhibit itself in 
every variety of grand and beautiful manifestation. The 
experiment has been tried too long of treating it with 
contempt, of loading it with chains, of hindering its 
free expansion ; let us now seek the legitimate order of 





society, which is adapted to its wants, and we shall 
find no difficulty from existing follies and perversities. 
| They will pass away like the dreams that haunt the pil- 


of being brought into harmony with itself and with the | 


have not learned to despair of the destiny of man, but | low of the sick man, which torment his soul with every 
continue to cherish the sanguine faith that a brighter | horrid shape so long as he breathes only the heated air 


ee oS 
-aangul-d,» 


future is in reserve for Humanity. 


But how do they know that the world is not prepared 
for the introduction of the Associative Order? Have 
they studied the philosophy of history with sufficient 
care to be certain that the time is not at hand for the 
appearance of a new phase in social development ?-- 
Have they investigated the law of the progressive 
movement of Humanity, so as to be satisfied that the 
events of the last three centuries have not been for the 
express purpose of preparing a new era,—an era of 
material abundance, spiritual elevation, social harmony, 
compared with which the previous experience of the 
race will appear like a “Chaos and Old Night?” 

These friends take a very limited view of the princi- 
pies on which our hope of Associative Unity is founded. 
In fact, we suppose it will be found that they are al- 
most wholly ignorant of the science which we claim 
to have been discovered by Cuanrtes Founren, and the 
application of which to the arrangements of society, 
we believe, would result in the establishment of univer- 
sal Harmony. They have a profound sentiment of 
social wrongs; they are taught by a pure and true in- 
stinct that man is not in his normal condition ; their 
very souls revolt at the outrageous injustice and oppress- 
ion with which modern society is sore ; and they can- 
not but feel that if God reigns, if the human soul be 
not an ephemeral vapor, or a brutish clod, if the hopes of 
the sincere and generous jn all ages have not been 
the wildest delusions, then there must be a_ loftier 
destiny for man on earth than he has yet achieved. 


They cannot believe that such waste,such perversion, | 


such destruction grow out of the innate nature of man ; 
for, in that case, they would become Atheists at once. 
Their hope, accordingly, is ever fresh and radiant that 


man will yet arrive at an epoch of harmony ; but, as | 


they know not the conditions on which they may be 
obtained, they adjourn the realization of their hopes to 
a period which, as far as all practical efforts are con- 
cerned, is placed at an infinite distance. 


Now we maintain, on the contrary, that as the laws | 


of social harmony have been investigated and estab- 
lished, the time has already arrived for earnest endeay- 
or toembody them in visible institutions. The prepara- 
tory conditions have been fulfilled. The world has at- 
tained that degree of progress which makes the intro- 
duction of a true social state, not only practicable but 
indispensable. It has outyrown its old institutions. 
They have become impotent, effete, often offensive and 


disgusting. ‘The noblest minds do not feel at home in 


them. They find no congenial abode, either in Church | 


or State. There are no symptoms of permanent im- 
provement. he partial re-actions which are now and 
then visible, awaken hope, but end in delusion. Only 
temporary alleviations are gained by them. They do 
not attack the grand social disease at its source. They 
leave the virus of antagonism rankling in the system. 
The true remedy can be found only in such an organi- 
zation of the social state as shall completely correspond 
with the nature of man and the purposes of God. And 
if the Creator is unwilling to mock the sufferings of his 
children on earth with the delusive show of relief,—if 
he cannot give them a cake of stone when they stretch 
their handsto him for bread,—we must believe that the 
remedy which science points out will be confirmed by 
experience, and found to be safe and practicable in op- 
eraion. 


It is idle to ascert, that we mu +t wait for an improved 
race of men, for a higher social standard, for a more 
complete development of the human capacity, before 
we can carry into eflect the principles of Associative 
Harmony. Civilization has done its utmost in calling 
out the highest excellencies of character. We have no 
right to expect any thing better under its influences 
than we see at present. Society now abounds in men 
of noble principles, firm integrity, untiring energy, and 
practical skill. They have only to combine their re- 
We could 
almost point out within the immediate circle of our ac- 
quaintance the requisite number of individuals for the 
formation of an Association on the largest scale, who 
are as well qualified by their natural endowments and 
varied powers, for the accomplishment of this vocation 
as we could reasonably hope to find if we waited a 


whole century. 


sources, and the first Phalanx is established. 


| . e 

| of his close, dim chamber, but leave him as soon as he 
is restored to the genial atmosphere of nature, and to 
free intercourse with the streams and mountains of his 





| mother earth. 
A Question Answered 
| A worthy Presbyterian clergyman in the interior of 
this state, after listening to a Discourse on Association, 
‘and expressing his satisfaction withthe general charac- 
ter of the views presented by the speaker, wound up 
with the usual “ But,” that is apt to come in so smooth- 
| ly on such occasions,—* But,” asked he,“ could not the 
object be accomplished ina more direct manner? I 
‘admit all the evils of society, which you depict in such 
strong colors ; I have felt them in my own experience ; 
But let us 
Describe a circle of two 


and I see them every where around me. 
take this village asa centre. 
miles, and make all the inhabitants within it true 


Christians, where would be the need of Association ? 
The evils you complain of would pass away of them- 
selves.” 

We apprehend our clerical friend would find some 
difficulty in converting all the population within the lim- 
its of his proposed circle ; and, until that is done, his 
fancied substitute for Association remains a barren hy- 
pothesis. We maintain that the social arrangements 
of the Combined Order are the essential condition for 
the perfect influence of the Christian spirit ; and that 
it is utterly in vain to expect the general prevalence of 
the highest form of character in a state of society 
founded on universal corruption, antagonism, and sel- 
| fishness. The thing has been tried too long for any 
| sane man to hope much from the present system of en- 
| forcing goodness, by moral exhortation and argument. 
| The preacher, now-a-days, knows full well that the 
| great majority of his hearers are as far from the true 
| Christian life as they were before they heard the sound 
lof his voice, and that there never was greater reason 
i than at this moment for the ancient lamentation, “ The 
| bellows are burned, the wood is consumed, and the 
| dross is not removed.” You cannot imbue men with 
| the spirit of self-devotion, of love to God, and love to 
| their neighbor, by the weekly doling out of the shreds 
and patches of a sound morality for an hour or two on 
Sunday, while the thousand influences of their every- 
| day pursuits are utterly hostile to the requisites of Chris- 
tianity, and tend to foster the most intense and unmiti- 
| gated self-love. 


| But let us suppose for a moment that the thing were 
| 


possible. We will imagine the whole population to 
have become thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
Christianity —the spirit of disinterestedness, of brother- 
‘ly love, the desire for improvement and _ perfection. 
| Their first feeling would be to remove the causes of suf- 
| fering that had heretofore prevailed among them. The 
| rich brother, with his heart glowing with the generous 
impulses of new-born charity, could no longer look on 
| the poverty and degradation of his destitute neighbor 
with cold and unfeeling apathy. A sense of Christian 
| justice would awaken the inappeasable desire to secure 
| the rights of every member of the society, to provide 
|the means of a certain supply for all their natural 
wants, to surround them with the influences essential 
to their highest improvement, and to place them in a 
position in which they should feel that they were not 
aliens and outcasts, but integral portions of the Christ- 
ian family. 


It would soon be perceived that the ten- 
| der and efficient care for all,—without which a preten- 
sion to the Christian name is an outrage,—should not 
| be left to the impulse of transient benevolence, but em- 
| bodied in a permanent system, by which poverty would 
be forestalled, ignorance subdued by the light of intel- 

ligence, the temptations to fraud and oppression remo- 
jved by an equitable arrangement of labor and ex- 
change, and the daily pursuits of life, instead of being 
| as they now are, sources of contention and disunion, be 


jmade the bonds of harmony and the guaranty of uni- 
versal love. 

In order to effect this ‘‘ consummation so devoutly 
to be wished,’’ it would be seen that the first essential 
| condition was the just organization of industry, so that 
| all might have the means and opportunity of labor, and 

be secured in the enjoyments of an equitable share of 
But this cannot be accomplished with- 
Weare thus led by the 





| it products. 
out InpvusTRiaL AssociaTION. 





which Cuarves Fourrer arrived by the lights of scien- 
tific investigation. |The universal prevalence of the 
Christian spirit, accordingly, we believe would result 
in the establishment of Association, as that system 
presents the only efficient method for realizing the ma- 
terial condition demanded by Christianity ; and, on the 
other hand, the introduction of the Associative Order 
would give new vitality and brightness to the manifes- 
tations of the Christian spirit, just as a lamp will burn 
with more brilliancy in an uncontaminated atmosphere 
‘than when plunged into the midst of the mephitic 
gases of an impure cavenr. 





Regulating the Weather. 


Fourier classes “‘ Deranged Climates” among the vi- 
cious results of disorganized society, and confidently 
predictsa more genial state of the weather, as one of the 
consequences of the restoration of Manto order. His 
thought, when it was uttered some while since, struck 
the small wits of Paris as abundantly ludicrous, and 
even the pretended philosophers of the day, curled their 
| hps with a self-complacent smile. But wits and phi- 
| losophers change with the times. The thought of Fou- 
| rier is now recognized as profound and true. Nothing 
is found to have a greater effect upon climate than the 
cultivation of the earth, which, by acting upon all the 
imponderable fluids, heat, light, electricity, magnetism 
| &c., subdues cold, disperses storms, distributes moisture 


, 


arrests winds,and in many other ways, some of them | 


doubtless yet unknown to us, modifies the temperature 


}and meteorology of the globe. 

| We have been led to these remarks by the following 
| paragraph, which we observe is going the rounds of the 
| papers: 


| Less Woop, Less Ratn.—It is asserted that there is 
at present much less rain in Barbadoes, than form- 
erly, and many of the inhabitants ascribe it to the un- 
limited clearance of forest and brush-wood ; and al- 
though we have no direct reasons to prove why such 
clearances lessen the annual quantity of rain, we have 
abundant proof that itis so. In every instance, and 
every part of the globe where forests have heen cleared, 
|a diminution of aqueous precipitations has been noted ; 
and as it isa fact which remains uncontested, that Bar- 
badoes within the last fifty years was much more wood- 
ed than it is now, the diminution of rain must likewise 
he expected as the natural effect—-—Schomberg’s His- 
| tory of Barbadoes. 


Now, it may be true that we know no direct reason 
why such clearances should lessen the annual quantity 
| of rain, yet there are a great many reasons why they 
‘should effect the general state of the atmosphere. Trees 
/are the lungs of the globe ; the means by which it 

inhales the various gases which perform so important a 

part in the economy of Nature. By presenting numer- 
_ ous points, both to the air and to the earth, they are ad- 
_mirable conductors of the electric fluid, and serve to 


keep it in a state of equilibrium ; and as we know | 


; 
j 


that water may be artificially produced by the passage 
| of anelectric spark through certain gases, there is some 
| probability that the electricity of the atmosphere has 
| much to do with the formation of clouds and rain. Fou- 
‘rier may not be so absurd after all. There is great 


virtue in work. It prevents disorder of the body ; it 


| heals the distemper of the mind ; and science leads us | 


to believe that it will correct the irregularities of the 
| weather. Great, indeed, is work ; man’s greatest privi- 
| lege and his greatest friend. The scriptures say,‘ Work 

while it is day, for the night cometh, wherein no man 
| can work;” which we would also read, “ It is day winle 
| ye work, but when no man can work, the night com- 


eth.” 





Social Health. 
We have often said, that it was a part of our faith,as 
| Associationists, that the developments of society were 
made, according to a certain and positive law. In 
illustration of what we meant by this we have com- 
pared the growthor Humanity, as a collective whole, 
to the growth of the individual body, maintaining that 
|our Race wasa living organism, of which individual 
| persons are the separate members, each pursuing appa- 
rently his own ends ; but in reality working together 
with all the rest for a great, general end—which is the 
integral development of the whole. 

Many object to this view of life, that it merges the 
individual completely in his Race, making him a mere 
wheel in a stupendous mechanism, where he has no free 
activity of his own, and is moved about hither and thith- 
| er, by the system, of which he is only an element, like 

an atom in the hands of Destiny. But such objectors 
have a false and inadequate conception of our doctrine 
in this respect. They commit that common but most 
disastrous error, which confounds a living organism with 





dead machinery. 
us, that society was a mechanical contrivance, and that 
all its results, good or bad, could be brought about by 
mere mechanical means, there would be some basis for 
their criticims. Yet we are the last men in the world 
to maintain any such absurdity. We plead particular- 
ly for a living order, and not a dead arrangement. The 
centre of our system is attraction—-the great moving 
intelligent, ever-busy principle of Life. It is true, we 
contend that order, or scientific arrangement, is the 
condition of all true life ; but we do not understand 
by this, that it is the efficient cause. The cause of 
‘things we find in the creative and sustaining will of 
God, who as essential Love is the soul and actuating 
'agent of the Universe ; but as that Love is only mani- 
tested through his Wisdom, we deem the establishment 
of Divine order necessary, in all spheres of existence, 
to the perfect working out of the divine love. The an- 
alogy of the human body so often used in the scriptures, 
| is here particularly pertinent. How could the principle 
| of corporeal life act or show itself, except through that 


But we do not trust altogether or principally to any | path of Christian principle to the same problem at | beautiful order which marks the entire disposition of 


i 
, 


If we maintained, as some impute to 











a 
the parts of the animal body? But Nature is on. 


throughout, and social life can only be seen in its true 
manifestations, when acting through a harmonious go. 
cial order. 
Physiologists say that we cannot derange the relations 
of aly of the parts of the human economy without dis. 
turbing the healthful action of its functions. The invari. 
able accompaniment of physical disorder is disease ; ang 
the same is true of the social system. Every violation of 
its true order, is followed by the most acute suffering. 
The reason, therefore, why mankind have been sy. 
jected to so many evils, since the origin of the race oy 
this globe, is that they have lived in perpetual jp. 
fringement of the laws of social order. They have 
been like those debauchees and drunkards, whose hab. 
\its are an unceasing outrage of the vital principles of 
| their systems, and at the same time an unceasing fluc. 
| tuation between an insane excitement of the mind, and 
| the most dreadful and depressing physical agonies. Jn 
| more vulgar words, Humanity seems to have indulged 


| . 
‘itself in a series of desperate sprees,and has had to 


‘take the consequences. 
The most important question, then, for Humanity, jt 
will be seen, is to ascertain the true laws of Humani- 


| ° ° o6 ° 
| tary order, as the great question for individuals is to as. 


| certain the means of perfect physical and _ spiritual 
It is not enough for single persons here and 


lthere, to live according to the dictates of truth ; for 


| health. 


the whole race must be brought into the same _ condi- 
tion, if the whole race would be sane and healthful. Ik 
is not enough to perfect the eye, the hand or the stom. 
lach, while all the other members are dislocated and 
Health is a unitary result or state, wheth- 


gancrened. 
er we consider the individual or the collective man. 


The sickness of any single part vitiates the wellness 
of allother parts. Or, to change the figure of speech, we 
may say that when one instrument in a great orches- 
tra plays out of tune, the others never play accu- 
rately, are misled and perverted, and that delicious 
harmony, which should be the collective result, is most 
horribly marred. 

How wide of the mark, then, is the criticism which 
ascribes to us the teaching of an arbitrary mechanical 
|system. As well might the philanthropist, who inves- 
tigates laws of health, be charged with a design to 
turn men into machines. He simply declares the eter- 
nal truths of nature, as it has been constituted by God. 
And so the Associationists, having been taught the laws 
of Divine order, in regard to the organization of soci- 
ety, proclaim them to mankind as the means of social 


salvation. 





The Virtue of a Warm Blanket. 

We have good news for the poor people ; we have 
a newly discovered receipt for the prevention of Hun- 
ger ; areal blessing to the starving and destitute ; a 
| check to the horrors of famine ; a cure for over-popv- 
}lation; and, what is better than all,a certain charm 
| against all popular tumultsand discontents. In short, 
‘the greatest social discovery of the age, which puts 
| Chloroform itself to sleep, and casts the electric tele- 


graph into theshade. But not to weary the patience of 
| our readers longer, we give them at once this wonder- 
| ful recipt, which we find in a speech of the Dean of 
| Westminster, made at the opening of the Ipswich Mu- 
seum, and reported in Douglass Jerrold’s Weekly News- 
paper : 

The Dean says— 


If the animal be cold or take exercise, he eats twice 
jasmuch. If it should please God to cause a return of 
| the visitation to which I have alluded, to those who 

can find no food, nature has given us examples, in what 
happens in hybernate animals. |. When cold comes on 
| with searcity of food, in woolly materials they sleep 
| through the winter in theirretreats. They are main- 
| tained in health, and again come forth very little was- 
‘ted, and resume their natural functions, when the sun of 
spring again calls them into activity. Now our labour- 
ing classes, many of them, practically carried out that 
principle. They felt it wasin vain to be turbulent— 
that it was a condition not the result of their employers’ 
proceedings—that it wasa condition which it was their 
| duty to tolerate with patient obedience ; and thus in 
| the repose of their beds, and the warmth of their cov- 
erlets, they sought that comfort which maintained 
them in health, and that too on small, on infinitesi- 
mally small quantities of food. Why, had they come 
| forth into rebellion, they would only have stimulated 
|their stomachs to greater hunger, and perilled their 
| lives in the destruction of the property in the neighbor- 
|hood. Now these are the political advantages that re- 
sult from the education of the people. 


Here it is, a sovereign balm against all the distresses 
‘of this world. The poor have only to wrap tliemselves 
in woollen clothes, and go to bed, and so paas the win- 
| ter in acozy snooze! Surely, the rich Dean of West- 
| minster, good, sympathetic soul, is entitled to the eter- 
nal gratitude of the wretched! How immeasurably bis 
| social discovery transcends all others! It is not 9 
, cruel as Marcus’s famous remedy, for the too numerous 
mouths of the working classes, namely—the painless ex- 
tinction of babies ; nor is it so costly as that of the 
French Princess, who, when told that the people had 
|no bread, asked why they did'nt eat cake ; it is even 
better than the pinch of curry-powder recommended by 
one of the English Duke's, as a capital preventive of 
| the gnawings of the gastric juice in an empty stomach ; 
| and is only paralleled by the expedient of the Yankee 
school teacher, who ate dried apples for breakfast, and 
‘took a little water to swell them tor dinner. For the 
good Christ‘an Dean of Westminster's plan promis 
health, comfort, and the most perfect quiet of mind, and 
“that too, on small, infinitesimally small quantities ° 
food.” In fact,no food at all, if the hybernants only 
keep warm enough. 

Let no one say, hereafter, that the church is indiffer- 
ent to the condition of the masses. The warm bla 
ket is a perpetual refutation! It beats the wet planke! 
of Preissnitz 
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Jerrold has appended a dialogue to the speech, which 


Nutts—Well, now, I understand all that’s meant by 


iving blankets to the poor—it’s to put out discontent 
nd rebellion, like a chimney on fire. I don’t think we 
oot care much for short harvests or potato-blight in fu- 
tare—poor folks have only to “repose on their beds,” 
all snug “in the warmth of their coveriets,” and they 
mav be as happy as— ; ; , 
Peabody—Bears and dormice. Providence gives the 
pear a thick fur that he may suck his paws, go to sleep,, 
and without eating, pass away the winter. Now, a 
oor man, in time of need, when he gets his blanket 
front the squire, has only to think himself a human bear 
with a blanket skin; by the way, if he had the wit to do 
it, he might put down some droll thoughts in bed upon 
the matter, to make himself all quiet and comforta- 


le. ‘ 
. Slowgoe—Well, it’s the best argument yet I heard 
jn favor of what's called knowledge for the people. 
But | must say, not that L admire the Dean ot West- 
minster, he’s taken too many liberties with the age of 
the world for me; I must say it, it’s a beautiful thing to 
think on. Here’s a famine, we'll say, comes sudden 
upon us, and how sudden, who knows now, with the 
Jewsin Parliament? Well, there’s no rioting in the 
street. There’s a quartern-loaf, with acrape hat-band 
round it, carried ona pole bya mob. And for the 

eople that’s starving, where are they? Why, learning 
good manners, and starving in quiet in their blankets, 
like decent bears in their shaggy furs. 

Peabody—Very true. Instead of having rebellion 
in the streets, you have discontent wrapped in a blanket, 
swathed and set aside, as harmless as a ’Gyptian mum- 
my. 

SE 
Social Tendencies, &c. 

We have again found in our exchanges of the last 
week numerous indications of the progress of sound, 
social principles. Among the most important indica- 
tions was an articlein the Boston Pilot, on the recent 
convention of the Labor Reform League. As this 
article comes from a source which is known to repre- 
sent the feelings and aspirations of the Catholics of this 
country, it is the more welcome. Mr. Brownson, in 
his vehement reaction from his former sentiments, has 
placed the Cathoiics in a positon much more conserv- 
Like 
their truly great and good chief Pope Pio Nono, they 


ative and one-sided than many of them desire. 


have caught some portion of the spirit of the age, and 
have no idea that the Church should be dragging be- 
hind the glorious onward movement of society. They 
would present her in the better light of a leader of the 
spiritual hosts of Christendom, and not as a clog or 
drawback. Let her assume her rightful position fully, 
and it will not be long before she reaches her ancient 
splendorand might. The following is the article of 
the Pilot: 

The New England Labor and Land Reform League, 
held its Convention in Boston last week. All who have 
any interest which might be damaged by the action of 
that Society,of course oppose it. All employers, all 
holders, to any amount, of real estate, all who expect 


or wish to become employers, or owners of property. | 
But there are some who hardly | 


This is a general rule. 
expect in their lives to employ so much as a jackass, 
or hold more real estate than their last and lawful es- 
cheat of six feet by three, who nevertheless, shut their 
eyes and shake their heads with great solemnity when 
they hear its name. 
interested and disinterested, it would not be easy to 
find one who has anything to say against the principle 
of land, or of labor Reform. They do not oppose the 
principles, but the measures; they donot oppose the 
measures either; but they demur, because there are 
some things which renders the measures impracticable. 
A ten hour system is a very good thing; but it cannot 
be enforced ; the inalienable homestead is very desira- 
ble ; but you cannot vote yourself a farm. And s0, 
like a certain patient whose doctor declared him to be 
“dying of | know nothow many excellent symptoms,” 
the Labor Reform League is condemned and set aside 
for its excellent principles. All our parties cannot say 
so much for themselves. 

We do not know that the ten hour system, and the 

inalienable homestead are the best things that can be 
devised for the good of Society. We do not believe 
they would make the earth a perfect paradise, particu- 
larly this brown, scrubby, granite, and graywacke por- 
tion of it—this sun-burned, frost-bitten, conglomera- 
tion of dismal swamps, and rocky mountains, which 
blocked up Columbus so completely on his passage te 
India. But for all that, we wish to see every man, and 
woman too, if occasion requires, able to say, without 
check or challenge, that ten hours is a days’ work, the 
fair value of a day’s wages. We wish to see the claims 
of God and nature acknowledged this far, that when a 
man has wrought ten hours he may, if so disposed, say 
his prayers and goto bed. We think also, that man, 
who was made of the dust of the earth, ought not to 
be cut down like firewood, and left without even a stump 
in fs native soil—harrowed up by the roots, and thrown 
to rot in heaped up cities, like weeds upon ploughed 
land. Our mother Earth has younger sons enough, 
but she has no step-children, or bastards ; and as every 
man to whom Providence has given a father, may or 
ought to, have a claim for his patrimony, so we believe 
that every man to whom creation has given our com- 
mon mother has aright to claim his—matrimony, if we 
may use the word, not having any other at hand of the 
exact size to fit here. 

It is a principle which all parties acknowledge, but 
on which none of them act, that in the social system, 
Provision must be made for every one of its members— 
that legislation should promote the weal of every class, 
represented or unrepresented, qualified by property, or 
Unqualified. Whatever Malthusiasm and Martineau- 

erie may teach, it is no doctrine of sound philosophy 
that man is just to be allowed to live, if he likes and 
an, without the means of doing it. Reason and com- 
mon sense show that every man in the bosom of socie- 
ty is a fit subject of its fostering care, and ought to be 
Protected, not against his fellow men alone, but against 


the elements, the calls of nature, and, till God’s time ! 
Comes, against the hand of death; because it was for | 


Mutual protection against these that society was set 
up. If you shut up any individual, or class, out 
from this social communion, and then go to make 
laws for it, that is not legislation ; it is war, hostile 
Measures and limitations, coercion, conquest—in one 
big, plain word, despotism. It is this that makes mis- 
rable countries ; this brooding monster spreads its 
Wings over society, and hatches nine-tenths of human 
Cnme ; this unsettles the world, upheaves the masses, 
takes rebellion and war, French revolutions and Irish 


Yet among al] those objectors, | 


THE HARBINGER. 


assassinations ; this brings on famine and pestilence, 
blights the men when God only blights the ground, 
walks the earth with typhus, and the water with ty- 
phoid, and is now leading by her blue and withered 
hand, the Cholera along the track of former desolations. 
The wizards of legislation have filled the cauldron of 
human woe, not by throwing in abominations, but by 
withholding the ingredients of human happiness. We 
hear the frequent taunt cast upon “ them who have 
nothing to lose,” the “quibus opes nulla sunt” of 
old Heathenism. And why have they nothing to lose? 
why have they not an interest in society ? and why has 
social evil become their good? Has Creation, or Provi- 
dence ordained it so? are the natural bands of the so- 
cial system too short to embrace them who have no- 
thing to lose?’ For whom does the sunshine, and rain 
descend,and nature smile, and bloom, and bud? for 
whom does the philosopher knit his brow, and the phil- 
anthropist pale his cheek, and the patriot bleed, and the 
poet dream, and the saint make intercession? Is it 
for the duly qualified—capitalists, and landowners, and 
nothing below ten pound householders? But in some 
particulars there is a wonderful care taken of them who 
have nothing tolose. As the discontented footman 
said, the reciprocity is all on the one side. What right 
have you Temperance man, or you Moral Reformer, to 
| forbid a man his liberty of drinking liquid fire and dis- 
tilled damnation, ora woman of doing what she will 
with her own honor, or achild of blaspheming in the 
face of heaven? Youhave only what the natural laws 
of society have given you; and the same laws have 
given them the right to live. Thus the most sacred 
things, the Palladiums of the Christian commonwealth, 
}are bound in the same bundle with the principle for 
| which we are contending. 
It will be seen that the Labor Reform League stands 
on broad and deep foundations, on principles which 
must stand, and must prevail, however men and par— 
ties rise and fall. We understand its members intend 
to address the legislature. It is their opinion that life, 
| liberty, and the pursuit of happiness imply something 
more than just to chase the setting sun, half-naked, 
begging, and running toll along the road; and they 
| want to procure for all the citizens of our State a right 
‘to the enjoyment of those blood-purchased blessings. 
| Every one knows that a Railway Corporation at any 
}time can move that heaven and earth of our State 
| Pantheon, the Senate and the House. We shall see 
with what comparative favor the men who come to rep- 
resent the bones and sinews of humanity will be re- 
ceived.—Boston Pilot. 








The Univercelum of the last week, also has a good 
| article on the necessity of social reform, which is too 

The writers, however, couple the 
jnames of Charles Fourier and A. J. Davis, (putting 
| Davis first, by the way) as chiefs of the great social 
|movement, without stating very explicitly wherein 
| these inquirers agree. We should like to hear what 
The sketch of a new social 
science contained in his Book is exceedingly meagre 
!and incomplete—hardly a beginning of the subject. 
| Nor does the Univercelum enlighten us in any of the 
disquisitions that have yet appeared. A good deal, it 
|is true, has been said in the way of sentiment upon 


long for us to quote. 


| Mr. Davis’ opinions are. 


| universal brotherhood, &c., but we have found no defi- 
| nite, practical thought. But thisis precisely what the 
There has been enough of theological 
| debate and sentimentality in times past, to suffice man- 
|kind in that sort. Letus now have the Method. If 
| Mr. Davis has found anything to entitle him to rank 
with Fourier, it is his imperative duty to proclaim it at 
The loudest call of Humanity is for social Re- 
Will the Editors of the Univercelum 
furnish us with their Thought ; or otherwise we shall 
be compelled to suppose that they foist Mr. Davis into 
an eminence which he does not, by any means, de- 
serve. 


world wants. 


once. 


organization. 


The Cincinnati Herald, discussing the causes why 
so many young meén are willing to join the slaughterers 
of Mexico, assigns the following : 


Wuy ts Ir ?—Not the least important and curious 
eS the inquiries which the present war ought to ex- 


cite, is, how it happens that so many young men can 
be induced to participate in it? We can easily under- 
stand why young lawyers, politicians and gentlemen 
of leisure are anxious to serve as lieutenants, captains 
and majors; and we are at no loss to account for the 
natural fact, that the idle and loafing vagabonds that 
wander through the purliens of large cities, enlist with 
|so much readiness. But a large proportion of the pri- 
vates, who have volunteered for this war, are of re- 
spectable parentage, and belong to a class in society 
whose condition is considered respectable at least. 
| The volunteers from the Slave States, perhaps were 
| from a better class generally than those of the Free 
States. This, no doubt, was owing mainly to their 
greater love of military display, but more particularly, 
we think, to the different estimation in which labor is 
regarded in the former, Ii is with them, a point of 
honor, to fight; to work, is the business of Slaves 
alone. 

But how has it happened that the sons of respecta- 
j ble farmers in the Free States, educated in the coun- 

try, and mechanics brought up to regard industry as 
honorable, have been lead off to battle in Mexico? 

It certainly has not been from motives of patriotism. 
No one can pretend this. If the country had been in 
| danger, if its soil had been invaded, if the homes of 

their fellow citizens had been menaced, it would not 
be strange that a patriotic impulse would have called 
| out our young men, from the pursuits of pence, to re- 
sist and drive back the aggressor. But no one can sup- 
pose that any such considerations constituted the mo- 
tive to volunteer. Patriotism never yet called upon a 
man to invade the rights of another—to become the 
aggressor. No one could be simple enough to impose 
upon himself, by supposing so. 

Neither can it have been avarice, the love of money, 
\that was the moving spring of military enthusiasm. 
Seven dollars a month, is not a dangerous temptation 
| to the most confirmed worshipper of mammon, con- 
| sidering how it has to be earned. 

Neither is it because killing is so congenial an em- 
ployment to the human mind. However depraved hu- 
| man nature may be thought to be, no one can libel it 
| so far, asto say thatany sane man ever delighted in 
| the mere act of killing his fellows. It is repuguant to 
' him always. 

where the most vicious education has steeled his*heart, 

| to lead to the perpetration of murder. What strange 

enchantment transforms so hideous and revolting a 
| crime, into sport and pastime. 

Just look at it, A young man with average expect- 

| ations of a quiet and comfortable life, leaves his fa- 














It requires strong inducements, even 


ther’s roof, the fields and shady groves of home 
his mother and family, and with two or three of his 
companions, engages for the coarsest and scantiest 
living, a bare sufficiency of clothes,and a money sti- 
pend of seven dollars a month, to go thousands of miles, 
into a sickly and strange climate, subject to a rigid and 
tyrannical discipline, to dig ditches, to convoy trans- 
ports, to shoot and be shot at, to breast cannon, bayo- 
net and lance, to scale walls, with a very reasonable 
prospect of being killed or maimed, with a certain de- 
termination to do the best he can, to kill and maim 
others, deprived of sleep, exposed to the weather and 
sure of nothing but weariness and fatigue! 


Ah! but if he only knew all this, beforehand, he 
would not go. Thisisnot so. Many who do know 
all about it, are frequently the very first to go, while all, 
who might very easily find out enough to put them on 
their guard, drown all care and forethought in an en- 
thusiasm that will listen to no expostulations. 


How is this anomaly tobe explained? It isa ques- 
tion for political economists, for statesmen, for moral- 
ists and philanthrophists. 


The solution we think is to be found chiefly in the 
unsuitableness of the present methods of labor to the 
wants of the laborer—to the want of harmony between | 
his own nature and that of the society in which he | 
lives. 

Look for instance at the young farmer, working as a 
hired hand in the country. 


His labor is exceedingly tedious and monotonous. 
One unvarying round of toil from morning till night, | 
from one season to another must be performed. It is | 
| dig, and hoe, and plough, and reap, all the time. Now| 
a love of change, of variety, of alternation from one | 
kind of employment to another, from labor to relax-| 
| ation is one of the most imperative wants of his na- 
| ture. 

















But it is never consulted, never gratified. 

His work is also lonesome and isolated. He often- 
jest works by himself. The pleasures of companion- | 
ship he is deprived of. There is nothing to stimulate | 
or arouse him—neither the encouraging sympathy of 
friendly assistance, nor the keen rivalry of a competing | 
fellow laborer. In the dust and sun, he toils alone, at | 
his repugnant and tedious task, supplying perhaps the | 
want of these natural stimulants to pleasant industry, | 
with the fatal exhilaration of strong drink. 


His labor, too, is accompanied by a sense of injus- | 
tice. He isa hireling and he knows that others are to) 
reap the profit of his labor. It is not his freehold that | 
he cultivates. He is not stimulated by the knowledge | 
| that his compensation is to be in proportion to his toil. | 
| Another speculates upon his industry. He labors by | 
the constraint of his own necessities, at the caprice of | 
| his employer, uncertain when his services will not be’ 

needed, and without the expectation of an equitable 
| division of the profits. 

At dusk, he returns to the evening meal, when, over- 
fatigued, without the opportunity, of social enjoyment, | 
and unable to partake in any intellectual or spiriual | 
pleasures, he seeks the forgetiulness of sleep as the} 
| only enjoyment left him. 


What wonder if the next day, he seeks refuge from | 
| this dull monotony in the exciting and changeful scenes | 
| of a soldier's life? He wants variety, he wants ex- | 
jcitement. He inquires neither into the cause of the | 
| quarrel or the hardships of the campaign, and en- | 
lists. 


Now suppose that means, similar to those which | 
have been so successfully employed in dignifying, in 
rendering honorable andattractive, the naturally repng- 
nant work of human butchery,should be applied to in- | 
dustry? Labor in itself, on reasonable conditions, isa | 
pleasure, not a disgusting task. May it not be render- | 
ed as attractive as war? Can it not be organized in| 
harmony with our natnre? Canitnot by the use of} 
proper appliances, be so organized as to enlist in its | 
support, those stimulating impuises, to which activity is | 
made the essential condition of pleasure? Why may 
noc bright banners flaunt merrily over armies of indus- 











} 
| 


j 

| try as well as over fields of blood? and the drum andj} 
“- i 

| fife sound the onset to labor as to death?) Let sympa- 

| 

' 

; 


thy and emulation be employed to relieve the monotony | 
of isolated toil ; let variety of occupation displace the | 
exhausting tedium of protracted labor; let the self in- 
terest of the individual be identified in fact as_ well as 
in theory, with the common interest, by an equitable | 
division of the profits of the joint industry, and the pur- | 
suits of peaceful labor will become so pleasant that the | 
greedy cormorant War, will starve, for very lack of! 
fools to feed on. | 


Add to this, by way of closing our extracts for this 


week, the excellent suggestion contained in an article | 


written by some workingman for the Voice of Indus- 
jtry. Why could not this suggestion be carried into 
leffeet?’ The Union Stores, under the auspices of the 
the Protective Union, have succeeded so well in differ- 
lent places that we are authorized to look for the hap- 
| piest effects from the plan proposed. 


The Protective Union, by itself alone, even if it 
succeeds, is mainly negative and of very limited ap-' 
plication—it is only a Union Store. 

It seemsto me that the working man wants more 
| than this, that he needs, and should work for and ob- 
| tain, a Union Home. 
| ‘There are abundant statistics derived from the ex- 
| perience of the working of this plan in England to 
| show its entire feasibility here. Let twenty or more | 

working men with families add together the amounts 
they now pay for rent of seperate tenements, and they 
will see that it would pay the interest of money that 
would give them vastly better accommodationsthan they 
now have. A building constructed tor such a combined 
| Home, would contain a large and convenient kitchen, 
; in which the tood of the whole family could be cooked 
{much more easily and cheaply, than under present ar- 
rangements it can be done. ‘There would be a dining 
| hall, where those who liked could dine together, while 
| others would prefer perhaps to have their meals in their | 
| own apartments. 
| A large parlor or parlors for social meetings, lee- 
| tures, &c., a library, reading room, bathing rooms, and 
peor rooms, would be some of the advantages that 
| 
| 
| 


i 








such an establishment would put within the reach of 
the working man. 

Such an establishment would buy all its supplies at | 
wholesale, thus obtaining all the advantages of the | 
| Protective Union without the expense. 
| might make a sick benefit fund among themselves, at) 
| much less rates than are charged at the Insurance Offi- | 
her | 
| I throw out these hints in hope that the working, 
|men willseriously consider whether the axiom that, 
“ Union is Srrencru” doesnot apply to all the rela- | 
tions of life, social, intellectual, and industrial ; and 1) 
‘think they will see that if in Union there is Strength, | 
| the wider the extent of basis of the Union, the stronger | 
'and more permanent will be the fabric. 


The members | 


The Boston Transcript’s Hopes for Humanity. 

The Evening Transcript for Feb. 3, indulges in an 
editorial at the expense of the Associationists, and all 
other deluded mortals, who have the organ of hope 
large enough toechothe popular saying: “ Theresa 
good time coming boys.” ‘The article is written ina 
temperate and good humored spirit, and therefore we 
consider it no sin to answer it. In a fluent style of 
moral pleasantry, the editor takes the liberty to deny 
the saying altogether, and to place itin the same cate- 
gory, we suppose, with Charles Lamb's“ Popular Falla- 
cies.” He says :— 

“Notso! There's no good time coming boys. It 
is you who must go to the good time, if you would ever 
see it. And there is no short cut to it--no railroad 
conveyance—no other than the old-fashioned, beaten 
track, which saints and heroes have trodden before you, 
to the good time. Tinker away at existing social 
systems as you please, reorganize and remodel institu- 
tions, you can effect no beneficial change in men’s con- 
ditions till they themselves are changed by other pro- 
cesses than those which you rely upon.” 


Well, then, if you please, imagine that your method 
has been carried out, imagine men already “ changed 
by those other processes” which you (O! Transcript) 
rely upon; what would they set about at once todo? what 
would be the nextstep? Would it not be at once to 
mould their outward lives, and all their outward busi- 
ness and circumstances, into conformity with that 
changed heart of theirs? Could a community of per- 
sons, whose souls were all converted into the spirit of 
Christ, into the spirit of love, and sanctity, and justice, 
into a fit disposition to be “heirs, joint heirs with Christ” 
in akingdom of heaven ; who had become thoroughly 
imbued and penetrated, and revivified with that divine 
sentiment of brotherhood, (and what else can “conver- 
sion,” can an “inward change” of spirit mean?) could 
they tolerate the present social forms, the present bar- 
barous, hostile policy between nation and nation, the 
present antagonistic and oppressive arrang®ment of in- 
dustry and trade, the utterly selfish principle which 
prevails throughout our social frame-work, which thor- 
oughly breaks up the unity of the race, and makes each 
Christain son of God the suspicious, heartless rival and 
oppressor of his brother? Would it not be the first 
spontaneous impulse of the Christian spirit to reform all 
things into its own likeness? Must not Christianity, 
which we will consider the renovating life of our race, 
must it not have a body to flow into, as the medium 
through which to express itself, illustrate itself, act 
itself? Must not Love, through divine forms of Wis- 
dom, flow out into Use? A distorted, diseased, maim- 
ed, ill-balanced body reacts always more or less against 
the pure, harmonious impulses of character with- 
in. There are exceptions, it is true—the soul by 
trusting, can find infinite resources to bear up al- 
most miraculously against any amount of outward 
Still, as a general rule, a healthy 
soul demands a healthy body. And just so far 
as the soul is quickened, as the inward life is right 
and pure, does it seek to purify, renew and harmonize 
the outward manifestation. Just so the race collec- 
tively ; this new life which has been infused into it by 
Christ, wearied with chafing against the forbidding bar- 


obstacle or ill. 


riers of a false social form, of an unchristian politics, 
and an unchristian industry and commerce, is even now 


| calling for a wiser, truer, more humane and Chritian 


organization, first of industry, and then upon that basis, 
of all the social relations. It cannot continue to sanc- 
tion and support the system of competition, separation 
and conflict of interests, mutual distrust and rivalry, 
when its whole spirit is co-operation, unity. It cannot 
be content with studying the chance of saving here and 
there a soul, letting the general chaos go on, when its 
whole thought is Order, Harmony and Beauty. It 
cannot see Industrial Feudalism overshadowing the na- 
tions, with the cloud gathered from the vapors rising 
from this very excess of selfish liberty and individual- 
ism, which expresses itself now in the universally ab- 
sorbing scramble of the commercial spirit, which is 
stronger than all churches, presses, schools, cabinets and 
thrones. No. Christianity demands a new organiza- 
tion of Society. Christianity demands that Perfect 
Order, which is the divine form of Love, and which 
alone can ever unite men as one man before the Lord, a 
fit temple for him to dwell in. 


Do you say, then, we must convert men first spiritu- 
ally, before seeking to improve their circumstances ? 
We answer, the first genuine symptom of conversion 
in any man, is that he sets about improving the circum- 
stances and promoting the happiness of all. If physical 
temperance, if a cool brain and equal pulse are condu- 
cive to the soul’s inward harmony and work, then will 
not a just, well-balanced and co-operative order of in- 
dustry, in which the fever and rage of competition 
shall be absorbed and silenced, further the workings 
of the Holy Spirit in the whole heart of society , and 
is it not perpetually grieved, denied and hindered by 
these practial social lies and discord ? 


There lurks one monstrous, yet an almost universal 
heresy, under this doctrine of the Transcript, it is the 
mistaken notion of an individual salvation. As if the 
individual could be saved by separation from his race’ 
The individual is not any thing alone, he finds his life 
in true relations to all others. Part of me isin you, and 
in every fellow being. A soul is only saved when it 
fulfills its God-given destiny ; and a main matter in 
that destiny is that it be brought into perfect unity with 
all Humanity. We are members one of another, and 
only by true relations, by a quick and constant commu- 
nion with all our fellow beings, do we begin to be our- 
selves. A strange heaven would that be in which one 
soul should be isolated while his race were left in dis- 
cord, sin and bondage! A most unheavenly prayer 


would that be which should yearn for such a heaven! 
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There is but one way of salvation for each of us, and 
that is through union, first with our race by love rela- 
tions in all spheres, to a complete unity with God, 
whose perfect revelation to any of us can only be in the 


harmonious life of the whole race upon this globe, re- 
ted which does not make an annual payment of not less 


flecting here the heavenly order. And this is what we om 
undersiand by Christ's second coming | than Twetve Dottaks to the Treasury of the American 
; Union.” 


The (oer ke may help an individual | ‘The present financial year is from May 1, 1847, to May 
here and there to feed and clothe him, before seeking | 1,1848, and those Unions which have not complied with the 


to elevate him, but says, “ it is with masses that we | terme, are earnestly desired to make a speedy remittance. 
have to deal.” We are aware of that. Your individu- | We depend on our friends, who have been active in form- 
al charities we think a little thing, save as they keep, jng local Unions,to sustain the operations of the General | 
some sparks of human sentiment from going out. I[t| Union. Will they please to attend to this matter at once, 
is the masses whom we would affect, and therefore do| for the sake of the cause, which demands unwearied activi- 
we urge the prime necessity of social changes which | ty and vigilance, in all its members, 
will reconci intere the barriers to per- 7 

_ acile all - — remove th 4 Pe Religious Union of Associationists. 
fect unity and put it in the power of all, by faithful in- ’ oe 7 ; 

; : . Public Religious Services, under the direction of William 

dustry, to nourish what is generous in themselves and : s ; ; 

: she . 4 : . H. Channing, every SUNDAY AFTERNOON, at Washington 
practically live a Christian life. The sentiments which 


a | Hall, Bromfield Street, Boston. Seats free to all. 
the Transcript endorses from the Bishop of Limerick , | 


touching the cause of the miseries of Ireland, are per- 


fectly yorth - 
eaty Sirorions, heartions, Foolish, ans anworthy QBen-| oy. 11 radeiphic Bulletin says that Mle Bophie Sher- 


lightened Christian age. Here they are : ker, of that eity, took the white veil on the 6th ult., at the 
“If the people of this country had not fallen back to! Convent of the Visitation, Georgetown, D. C, 


a state of wickedness and depravity, and forgotten in| We jearn that Captain Claridge, the introducer of hy- 
their vices their Christian obligations, how is it possible dropathy into England, is converting the monastery of 
that in a land like Ireland, blessed with fertility, glori- | Pesio, at the foot of the Maritime Alps, on the Turin 
ous in the produce of nature and ample in its natural re-| side of the Col de Tende, into a water-cure establish- 
sources, the poorer classes should be steeped in such | ment. 

wretchedness and misery?” And again: “Tsay, if)  fpror hurts an empty head most,as poison does an emp- 
the land were cultivated by Christian and industrious ty stomach.—Jean Paul Richter. 

tenants, and possessed by benevolent and generous 
landlords, that it would afford four times the produce 
that it has now produced. The land is in a state of 
wildness, while the occupiers and laborers indulge in 


wickedness and depravity.” oon woody pene 
3 : | ing noticed her low spirited for some time, inquired the 
It will do for lords and bishops, who consume the fat | reason. “Oh dear! mamma!” replied the young lady— 


of the land and live upon the sweat of the laborer, to| “I was thinking about my husband being twice my age.” 


get together and say, “the Irish are a very wicked “That’s true—but he’s only thirty-six.” “He’s only 
Ke ? : nae ; thirty-six, now, mamma; but—but—when I’m sixty ’— 
people to let God curse them so with famine, reducing | « Wel] "—* Oh ! dear! then he'll be a hundred and ficen- 


them to be our slaves.” It will do for them who own | ty.” 


all the land and export the grain it grows to swell their} A lawyer, while arguing in the district court a day or 


a oa i two since, spoke very loud, and when he stopped to take 
own ample revenues, to say, “it is the judgment m breath, a brother member asked him why he thundered so. 
God that these depraved, degraded creatures who dig | “ Why,” replied the roof-render “I was commenting on 


our acres for us, should starve.” But in the day of| the testimony of a deaf witness. 
reckoning will not Almighty justice have an account Mr. Elisha Hall sued the city of Boston a short time 


against them? Have they listened to the most ae nee to recover Gnasnges Hey iepurtes sunieiane Sy Selling 


: intoa hole on the side-walk, left open by builders ; the jury 
and common-sense methods by which to lift that peo- | gave him a verdict of $4,416. 


ple from its degradation, or have they only sought to! 


Affiliated Unions, 


We would respectfully call the attention of the Affilia- 
ted Unions of the American Union of Associationists, to 
thearticle in the Constitution of the Parent Society, pro- 
viding that, “no local Union shall be recognized as affilia- 
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Our Weekly Gossip. 





A French club has been established in London under 
regulations similar to those of the English clubs, 


A young lady of eighteen, Miss B., was engaged to be 
married to a gentleman of thirty-six. Her mother, hav- 


Inexhaustable beds of stone coal have been discovered 
in Fentress country, Tennessee. 


justify and intrench themselves still more securely in | 
their prerogatives, applying the amputative strong arm 
of the law to evils which only the heart’s balm and hu- 


How few persons reflect on the vast sums expended in 
the prevent war, or what untold good might be accom- 
plished, if they were devoted to useful purposes. For 
instance, the bill for the support of the Army and Volun- 
teers for the ensuing fiscal year, reported by the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means in the House of Representatives, 
appropriates the sum of $33, 54,499. 


mane arrangements after some just law of order ever 
ean begin to cure. ‘They do not want, or do not dare 
to cure it, these proud, selfish hypocrites; they only 
want to keep the evil off at arm's length from them- 
selves, and let it live so long as they may profit by its 
continuance, 

The Transcript has also something to say about ed- 
ucation in this connexion. We shall discuss that topic 
with him when we have time. 


The servant of a Prussian officer one day met a crony, 
who inquired of him how he got along with his fiery mas- 
ter— 

“ Oh, excellently!” answered the servant ; “we live on 
very friendly terms, every morning we beat each others’ 
coats ; the only difference is, he takes his off to be beaten, 
and I keep mine on.” 


Apaper out West, in speaking ofa orator out that way, 


BRC R iss cpg said that he spoke an hour and a half, and “was sensible 


Middleton, N, Y. to the last.” 


This flourishing village on the Erie Rail-Road,in| The Railway Record says that “the average contribu- 
Orange Co., has a few intelligent and devoted Asso-| tion by the English railways to the local and parish rates 
every yearamounts to five per cent. of their earnings, 

j estimated at nearly $5, 00,000 a year—in roundnumbers, 
At their request, : £490,000 towards the £5,00),00 annually raised for the 
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ciationists, whose zeal in the cause compensates for | 
the smallness of their number. 


: Get e > " . ~ i 
course of three lectures has recently been delivered Se ccae caandite of aod sunteeted cies agp 
, ; 8% antity : puted bef conver- 
by Mr. Rirtey, which was attended by a respect- 


sion to railways.” 
able audience—and on the last evening, by a very 
numerous one. 


An English paper says that, in the course of a trial for 
horse stealing, the other day, the proprietor of a stolen 
mare, giving evidence as to her value, said she had heen 
insured in the Royal Agricultural Insurance cffiee for $30. 
Baron Alderson: “Do youinsure mares?” Prosecutor: 
“Yes, we insure their lives.” (A laugh.) The Judge: 
“Ts that a common thing to insure mare’s lives ?” 
cutor: “Yes, my lord.” The Judge: 
the lives of mayors of corporations ?” 
Prosecutor: “O,no my lord, mares of farmers.” 
tinued laughter.) 


The statements of the lecturer were 
received with evident interest and candor, and it 
may be hoped that they will have the effect of remov- 


ing prejudices, exciting a spirit of inquiry, and preparing p 
rose- 

“You don’t mean 

(Loud laughter.) 

(Con- 


for the cordial reception of the doctrines of Social 
Unity. Itis gratifying to find the public mind so gen- 
erally awakening to a sense of the importance of a 
social reform, and it needs only a faithful exposition of 
the Associative movement to multiply its advocates in 
all parts of the country. 

<snciegiensiiliiatsessmene 


, Pittsburgh, Pa. | angry glare saying nothing, he sat down. 
We perceive by the Pitsburg papers that Mr 


Puxctvation.—The following example of mal-punctu- 
tion strongly illustrates the necessity of putting stops in 
their proper places : “Caesar entering on his head, his hel- 
met on his feet, armed sandals upon his brow, there was 
a cloud in his right hand, his faithfulsword in hiseye, an 


A Philadelphia physician has tried Chloroform for Asth- 

om ULE s nee rourse Ph ! yeie : 
J un Ar ! gn has commenced a course of lectures ma, in his own person, with eminent success. He was re- 
in that city,on the leading principles of Associative | lieved in a few minutes. 


Science. and that they are listened to with general] ‘The Boston Post having overheard the following dia- 


logue, does not scruple to print it: 
“Do my ears deceive me?” said Augustus Fitzpop, in a | 


rapture, at the opera; “can these be sounds of heaven, or 
” 


interest by the most intelligent portion of the pop- 
ulation. We are glad that our Western friends are 
now enjoying the opportunity of hearing our great doc- 


trines discussed by a speaker whose experience, scien- 


do my ears deceive me “Your ears may deceive you,” 
said old Roger, in a semi-audible voice, “ but they don’t 
+o . : -. | deceive anybody e)se—they’re the only true index we have | 
tific insight and fervid eloquence, so eminently qualify | of your character.” 

him for the mission he has undertaken. It is stated that an apple tree in Duxbury, Massachu- 
setts, has yielded one hundred and twenty bushels of fruit 
in a single season, a quantity sufficient to make fifteen 


barrels of cider. 


LL 
To Correspondents. 
Newark, N. J.—‘H. P.”—Received $1,0 for six 
months. 
Bracevitte, 0.—“G. M. M.”’—You are right. Some 
mistakes ceeurred in transferring the names of our sub- 
J. W.is ereditod $200. 


fish called the Jaculator, which catches flies and insects by 
throwing water from its mouth. It is said that it seldom 
misses its aim at a distance of five or six feet, bringing 


scribers to a new set of books. down a fly by a single drop. 


&. R. is credited $1 09 to-day. 
East Hamittrox, N. Y.—“H. 8.” “ E. K. H.”—Your re- 
mittances came safe, and were duly credited. 


Fifteen Kingdoms, twenty-three Duchies, and eight Re- 
publics, in Europe, have constitutioual governments—in 
all, forty-six governments, which have constitutions. At 
The error | the epoch of the American Revolution, there were only 
arose, as stated above, in preparing a new set of books. rere Republics and two Monarchies, which had consti- 

; utions. 

East CLarenpoy, Vt.—“C, W.”—Please find an answer 
to your letter of the 29th ult., in the above statement. 
You are credited $2 00. Excuse mistakes. Transitions 
are always dangerous. 


The Boston Courier says that at Taunton Hospital, as 
a person was undergoing amputation of a limb, while in- 
fluenced by chloroform, the nurse let fall the bottle con- 
taining the chloroform, which quickly spread its somnifer- 
ous effects over the operators, and sometime elapsed be- 
fore they recovered from their partial insensibility. 





Lectues on Association. 

A course of Lectures on Association will be delivered 
at the Medical College, Crosby St., between Broome and 
Spring Sts, by Messrs. Greety, Riecey, James, Gop- 
wis, Macpaniet, Dana, and other gentlemen, It is in- 
tended to give a lecture every Friday evening, of which 
dhe notice will be published in the Daily Tribune. Allinter- 
ested in the subject are invited toattend. Admission free. stl 
Those who choose will contribute to defray expense of | 
light, fires, &c., &c. 


The school committee of the city of Boston have deci- 
ded to introduce plain sewing into the girls’ school. 


An editor summing up the virtues of a soap boiler, late- 
ly deceased, concluded his eulogy with the usual phrase of 
“peace to hisashes!” The remark gave great offence to 
the family, one of whom threatened the editor with per- 

| sonal violence. 


The amount of work now done by machinery, moved by 
sam, in England, has been supposed to be equivalent to 
that of between three and four hundred million of men by 
direct labor. 


Some traveller in Iowa has discovered a new species Of) 11.6 would exhibit. 


THE HARBINGER. 


A fat man bas no friends in an omnibus.---2’wnch. 


The suspension bridge at Niagara Fallsis going riesre | 
forward. A foot bridge for the use of the workmen will 
be in use by the first of June. The first cable has just been 
stretched across. It was done by first sending a kite 
over. 


Dr. Samuet Guturig, of Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y.,in a 
letter to the Commercial Advertiser, claims the honor of 
being the first discoverer of Chloroform. He made the 
article in 1832, and published an account of itin Silliman’s 
Journal. He had no idea however, of its use in Surgery. 


The Albany Journal says that, the Western (Mass.) 
Railroad have petitioned the Legislature of that State for 
$3,000,000 increase of their capital stock, in order to com- 
pete a double track the whole distance from Albany to 
Boston, and to enlarge their depots, &c. 


We learn from the New Haven Palladium, that two 
bills of indictment have been found by the grand jury 
against Nathan Lwing, for assaulting and attempting to 
kill tutors Emerson and Goodrich, of Yale College. The 
two bills against Alexander M. Tower were returned each 
endorsed “not a true bill.” 


During the year 1847 there were arrested in Montreal 
4,039 criminals. 


Petitions signed by more than six thousand ladies, have 
been presented tothe Legislature of this State, praying 
for the abolition of the death penalty. 


A process has been explained to the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, and a patent obtained for it, whereby artificial 
stone of every quality may be produced, from artificial 
granite to statuary marble. 


The Bath, (Me.) Tribune says that, — 

Not long since a marriage was to be celebrated in the 
village church. The minister, after making a very elo- 
qnent and touching discourse on the duties and rights of 
those whe were about to be united, suddenly exclaimed. 
“ Those who wish to be married wiil please rise!’ and im- 
mediately after, there shot up, above the seated multitude, 
the heads, handsome and otheriwise,cf « crowd of young 
girls, who had understood the remark which was address- 
ed to the contracting parties,as a general invitation to all 
who were desirous to leave the selfish state of single bies 
sedness. 


If smoking, says the Scottish Temperance Review con- 
tinues to increase, it will ultimately destroy the energy 


and thoroughly practical character of the nation, and in- | 


duce the dreamy, speculative, unpractical andinert charac- 
ter of the German mind. 


The Buonaparte property at Bordentown, N. 


been purchased fora summer boarding house and ho- 


tel. 


The Scotsman states that several Scotch practitioners | 


have refused to use chloroform to relieve patients from 


theagonies of child birth, on the ground that it is “unea- | 


nonical and irreligious” thus to abrogate or mitigate the 
primal curse on woman! 


A writer from Paris says, that the Countess Guiccioli is 
not as beautiful as she has been described ; on the contra- 
ry she isnot only fat, but yellow and ugly. 


The London Literary Gazette states, that Mr. Har 
ris, of Alexandria in Egypt, has purchased at Thebes, a 
papyrus in Greek characters, which is the oration of an 
accuser, apparently Hyperides, against Demosthenes, for 
taking the bribe, or rather embezzling the 750 talents of 
Harpaius. 

Twenty thousand dollars worth of gold, during the 
past year, has been obtained in Alabama, chiefly in Tala- 
poosa county. 


The Northern Advocate states that the members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, during the last year, have 
decreased nearly twenty-four thousand. 


The following are stated to be the sums realized by 
Lord Byron, for the copyrights of his various works. 
Childe Harold, Cantos 1 and 2, £600: do. do. 3, £1,575; 
do. do. 4 £2.100 ; Giaour, £525; Bride of Abydos, £525; 
Corsair, £525; Lara, £700; Siege of Corinth, £225; Par- 
isiana, £525; Lament of Tasso, £315; Manfred, £315; 
Beppo, £525; Don Juan, Cantos 1 and 2, £1,525; do, 3,4 
and 5, £1,525; Doge of Venice, £1,050; Sardanapalus, 
Cam, and Foseari, £1,100: Mazeppa, £525 ; Chillon, £525; 
Various Poems, £450. Total, £12455. In American 
currency, the above amounts to $61,880 40. 


The Roman newspapers have made arrangements to re- 
port the proceedings of the council of State, so that short- 
hand will again be practiced at Rome, where, proba‘ly, 
speeches have not been reported since the overthrow of 
the Roman Empire. 


Con.—Why is a rotten potatoe like a bee-hive ? 

Ans.— Because one is a specked-tater (spectator) and 
the other, a bee-holder. 

A bill has been reported in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture to incorporate a company, with a capital of $20,100, 
to manufacture bed quilts and petticoat robes. 


A fisherman in Baltimore, on Wenesday, fished from 
the river about sixty dollars worth of jewelry, the best 
haul he ever hud at one time. 


Lieut. Burke, of the Bombay Engineers, has published 
a pamphlet, in which he states, that one of the salt beds 
of Scinde contains an area of three hundred miles of salt, 
of an average thickness of three feet, or a supply equal 
to the consumption of 100,000,000, of people for 16:0 
years. 


The Washington correspondent of the Courier thus 
speaks of the personal appearance of two of the nota- 
bles of the nations: 


«“ Mr. Clay has altered, and is getting into the lean 
and slippered pantaloon. Still, he is a man of quality 
yet. Buthe is putting en the diminutive, shrinking 
appearance of age, which it always wears when it 
comes upon men of spare and small stature. As for 
Mr. Calhoun, he has suffered his stiff iron grey locks 
to grow down over his shoulders, until, if he had a 
tomahawk in his hand, it would be difficult to get a 
better profile likeness of a merciless Indian Chief, than 
He is, as usual, very sociable and 
pleasant to everybody.” 


A Stace Storm.—There was a terrific stage storm 
in one of the Easter pieces brought out by the illustri- 
ous Elliston at Drury-lane. As machines for making 
artificial oceans had not then been invented, the turbu- 
lent element was imitated by little boys, who kicked 
about on the stage under a cloth, painted sea-green. 
Several young gentlemen were engaged for this pur- 
pose at one shilling per night ; but when the run of the 
piece was slackening, this handsome independence was 
reduced one half. The waves immediately called a 
meeting, and resolved that the entire sea should strike. 
Accordingly that night, although the peas and sieves 
pattered away like hail, the powdered rosin flashed 
forth its direst lightning, and the sheet-iron rolled out 
terrific thunder, the sea, to the horror of the prompter, 
was as calm as a new carpet. He raged louder than 
the half-made storm, lifted a margin of the ocean and 
enjoined the boys to toss about with energy. Upon this 
an urchin popped out his head from the “ briny deep,” 
and inquired * Sixpenny waves, or shilling ones?” The 
prompter had no alternative, and replied, “ shilling 
ones.” Forthwith the sea was agitated as fiercely and 
suddenly as is a real squall had sprung up.— Family Joe 


Miller, 





J., has | 





The Le Roy (N. Y.) Gazette says the Adventists o, 
Millerites, have been holding a protracted meeting j 
that village, which has been well attended. It appears 
that May next has now been fixed upon by these peg. 
ple as the time of the Second Advent, when, accordin 
to their calculations, the world will be just 6,000 Years 
old. 


Cutorororm.—There is reason to believe that thig 
article is used for the purpose of intoxication, 
Boston Medical Journal says: “‘ The demand for chip. 
roform almost exceeds belief—and we are almost dig. 
posed to ask under what circumstances it can be aj 
used.” 


A gentlemen, dining at a fashionable hotel, wher. 
servants were few and far between, despatched a lag 
among them for a cut of beef. After a very long time 
the lad returned, and placing it before the faint and hug. 
gry gentleman was asked: “ are you the lad who took 
away my plate for this beef!” “ Yes, sir.” “ Bley 
me !” resumed the hungry wit, “ how you have yrown™ 


Never chase a lie—let it alone and it will run itself 
to death. 


Frienrrut Inruvx or Evicten Corrier Paurergs, 
—The humane work of extermination appears to be 
right vigorously carried on at present in the north-west. 
ern districts of this county. For the past week the 
town has been literally inundated with a tide of genera] 
pauperism. ‘The streets are swarming with these 
wretched outcasts, who, unable to procure admissioy 
to the workhouse, throng the doors of the inhabitants, 

| demanding a morsel of food to save them from perish. 
jing. That portion of Connemara within the limits of 
j the union, has been the theatre of this iniquitous “ clear. 
‘ance ;” and almost every island on the coast has con- 
| tributed its contingent to the vast mass of expelled par. 
| perism—so vast that it would require another workhouse 
nearly as large as the present one, to afford the poor 
outeasts an asylum. Early in the week not less than 
| eleven large boats full of these wretched creatures were 
landed at the quays, and every day since numbers of 
others have been drafted in on cars.—Galway Ireland 
Vindicator. 
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Songs from Mendelssohn. 
*S2itaR.” 


Messrs. Martin and Beals, 184 Washington street, 
| Boston, are publishing a series of “Selections,” from 
| this noble Oratorio ; the English version by W. Bar- 
tholomew, Esq. ; the Piano Forte arrangement by the 
{composer himself. We have already seen four num- 
bers, and more are to follow. They are beautifully 
printed, they furnislr something for every sort of voice, 
and have real meat in them ; being such songs as grow 
upon you. 


No. 1. O rest in the Lord: is an Alto Solo, the 
song of the angel,of a sweet, consoling character ; 
and andantino movements, 4-4 time, in the key of C. 
‘It is of very simple construction, lying wholly within 
| the compass of one octave, from C. toC; and the 
{accompaniment is not difficult, while each part in it, 
aceording to the classic style so loved and understood 
by Mendelssohn, follows its own distinct and individuab 
| progression. It may not captivate at once, but will be 
jsure to deepen in the affections of one who practises 
| it. 





No. 2. Is not his word like a fire? This isa Bass 
Solo, a swift allegro movement, in A minor, also 4-4 
jtime ; and itis full of fire. It reminds one strongly of 
ja similar great song in Handel’s Messiah. 'The com- 
| poser seems to have caught the same spirit, and to have 
| moulded his material after the same form. Itis a re- 
production from within, however, not a mechanical imi- 
tation ab extra. 





No. 3. Lift thine eyes isa sweet andante Trio, for 
two Sopranos and an Alto, in D. major, short and sim- 
| ple in structure, of a serious, yet serene, childish ex- 
| pression ; a beautiful exercise for three voices, which 
| would study perfect unity and a pure, blended, finished 
| Style in the execution of it. There is the purity of the 
| stars in it, if it were sung well and with teeling. 


Another 
Prefixed 
I go on my way in 
| the strength of the Lord; then follows the Arioso, a 
/stately, sustained triple movement, marked 6-4 ; the 
jaccompaniments pacing seriously along with solid, uni- 
| fae steps, in notes all of the samelength. It is very 
original, and may not disclose all its beauty and _pro- 
ei on a first trial. 





No. 4. For the mountain shall depart. 
| Bass Solo, sang in the character of Elijah. 
|to it are a few bars of recitative. 


| 





Reed's Publications, 

G. P. Reep, 17 Tremont Row, Boston, has now 
completed the publication of the opera of Ernani, as 
arranged for the Piano Forte alone. The parts are 
| bound together in a neat, and convenient volume, 80 
that for a small price one may possess, and with a mod- 
erate degree of skill as a Pianist, may reproduce for 
himself or others, all the characteristic features of that 
fresh, original, and spirited composition of Verdi. There 
is no truer way of really enjoying and appreciating an 
opera, than, after having heard it several times, then to 
recall it through the medium of the Piano Forte. By 
the practical effort on your own part of trying to make 
the music over again, it lives in your mind, as it could 
not through the merely passive impression of hearing 
it. Moreover, in this way the parts are so condensed 
and brought together that you overlook and compre- 
hend their structure much more easily than you could 
do from the vocal score, or from hearing a few perform- 
ances upon the stage. 

We trust that every lover, and every questioner of 
Vern, will possess himself at once of a copy of Mr. 
Reed’s excellent edition. 

He has also published the “celebrated duett in the 
jopera of Linda di Chamouniz, as played by the Stey- 
ermarkische MusicalCompany.” His is the only cor 
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Parpon oF Mipsnipman Pottock.—Gov. Young hav- 
ing been very generally condemned for pardoning young 
Pollock from the State Prison, where he had been senten- 
ced for five years for an attempt to shoot the editor of the 
Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, the Albany Argus states 
that the pardon was granted on the most urgent solicita- 
tions of the most respectable citizens of Buffalo, and 
among them the gentleman whom Pollock attacked. 


The Hon. James A. Pierce has been elected United 
States Senator for Maryland, to serve six years from the 
4th of March, 1849. 


Towa.—The House of Assembly has refused to go into 
oint ballot for the election of United States Senators. 
his prevents the choice of two democratic senators. 


Crops or THe Unitep States in 1817.—A Washington 
correspondent of the Courier and Enquirer gives the 
following particulars from the forth coming annual report 
of the Commissioner of Patents. No year is mentionedin 
the letter, but 1517 is doubless intended : 

Grains, &c. Bushels, 
Indian Corn crop throughout the Union 540,00 1,0) 
Rye crop throughout the Union - - 31,359,000 
Buckwheat crop throughout the Union - 41,674,000 
Barley crop throughout the Union - - - 5,735,000 
Oat crop throughout the Union - - - 288,530, 00 
Potato crop throughout the Union - - + 97,018,000 

This last crop (Potatos) it seems, has very much dimin- 
ished in consequence of the rot, which deserves the atten- 
tion ofthe Government. The Report of the Commissioner 
may contain some valuable suggestions on the subject. 

The Tobacco crop was 219,964,000 pounds, a slight di- 
minution compared to former years, 

Cotton crop, pounds -~— - - - —1,926,500,000 
Rice crop,pounds  -—— - - 143,400 500 
Silk crop, poundsof cocoons - = - - 404,600 

Cueap Postace—A meeting to consider the matter of 
cheap postage, was heid at the Tremont Saloon,in Boston, 
on Thursday evening. upon the call of a committee ap- 

vointed by a public meeting, several months since. Dr. 
Lowe called the meeting to order, and Mr. Edward Brooks 
was called tothe chair. Mr. J. W. James, one of the commit- 
tee appointed at the former meeting, made a speech of 
some length, not intended as a tormai report from that 
committe, and offered resolutions which were subsequently 
adopted, recommending the abolition of the franking priv- 
ilege, the reduction of the rates of postage to “two cents 
on each half ounce letter, if pre-paid, and double postage 
if not pre paid; one cent on all newspapers, and a like 
rate of postage on all printed matter;” the abolition of 
existing restrictions upon the transmission of newspapers 
by muil, and the adoption of a system of “free delivery 
of letters.” 


A Terarsce Hurricave avp FLoop ty Cvna.—Matan- 
zas papers of the 18th of January, report a terrible flood 
and hurricane at Sazua and Mayari. The loss is estima- 
ted at $201,009. The rivers were swollen to an unprece- 
dented extent. The tobacco crop, the fruit, and the cat- 
tle of the valleys were swept into the rivers. Many of the 
inhabitants were reduced from affluence to extremest pov- 
erty. 


Ivnasrrants or Waces.—The commissioners appointed 
by the Eag'ish governinent to inquire into the condition 
of education in Wales have made a report, which speaks 
of the people in these words : 

“ Most singular is the character which has been devel- 
oped by this theological bent of minds isolated from near- 
ly allsources, direct or indirect, of secular information. 
Poetical and enthusiastic warmth of religious feeling, 
careful! attendance upon religious services, zealous interest 
in religious knowledge, the comparative absence of crime, 
are found side by side with te most unreasoning preju- 
dices or impulses; an utter want of method in thinking 
and acting; and (what is far worse) with a wide spread 
disregard of temperance, whenever they are the means of 
excess, of chastity, of veracity, and of fair dealing.” 


Me. Russ is Paris.--The Paris correspondent of the 
Boston Allzs thus dezeribes some of the embarrassments 
to which our Minister in that capital is subjected : 

“ Mr. Rush seems quietly settled at his lodgings. As 
he speaks no French, he is neceessarily a cypher here. A 
recent incident must have taught him a lesson. Being in- 
vited to a ceremonious dinner. he was requested to con- 
duct a certain lady tothe table. He gave her his arm, and 
they proceeded to their places. Being seated, she address- 
ed him in French. His Excellency bowed, but said noth- 
ing. The lady again addressed him. The Minister grew 
red in the face, but was silent. Againthe lady spoke, but 
the Ambassador was dumb. 
tremity, and our Minister exclaimed, “ Madame, Jno par- 
lez Francais.” 


Copper Mivxes.—A correspondent ofthe Miner’s Pros- 
pect, writing from Franklin county, (Mo.) says that some 
large discoveries of copper ore have recently been made 
in the south-western part of that county. The mines are 


represented as exceedingly rich, and inexhanstible in quan- | 


tity. 

Noah's Times says that it is supposed that Carlyle, the 
great coiner—not of base money, but of words—has been 
taken in and done for most egregiously. He has given to 
the world a series of papers purporting to be letters— 
veritable letters—written by Cromwell; but an investiga- 
tion proves them to be clever forgeries. Those who de- 
clare their conviction to be that these letters are spurious, 
acquit Carlyle of any willing participation in the fraud. 
Well, even the greatest and best may be deceived in af- 
fairs of gigantic importance. 


The Bosten T'rareller says that few persons who are 
not acquinted with the operations of the underground 
railroad are aware of the number of runaway slaves who 
annually reach Boston fromthe South. On remarking to 
a gentleman familiar with these matters, that there were 


a great many colored persons in Bovton who had the look | 
of runaway Southern slaves, he stated that probably one | 


hundred or more of this ¢lass of persons arrived in Bos- 
ton every year. Many of them are provided for in the 
city, and others, after a while, proceed towards Cana- 
da. 


A curious ease has just been occupying the Police courts 
of Boston. A Mr. Bostock and his wife were violently 
turned out of their boarding house and Mr. B. brought 
action against the landlady. In defence, it was urged 
that he had kissed her dangiiter. 
as we learn from the 2’ost have been devoted to the ques- 
tion of the kiss, what sort of akiss it was, and whether it 
was on the cheek or on the neck. Bilindman’s buff, it ap- 
pears, was going on when te kiss was inflicted, a cireum- 
stances which would seem to palliate Mr. Bostoc’s offence. 
The case had not been deeided at the latest advices. 


Lawvers ata Discount.—It appears that there are 
no lawyers in the British Colony of Honduras, except au 
Attorney General, and that none others are permitted to 
exercise that vocation. An effort isnow making to intro- 
duce a “ limited bar” ; but there is so much opposition to 
the measure, that it will hardly succeed. A writerin the 
Honduras Observer asks: 

‘‘ What is now proposed? Why, to introduce “ a limit- 
ed bar,’’—or to fasten upon us a set of hungry lawyers, 
who by their briefs, their pleas in bar,their pleas in abate- 
ment, their declarations, their disclaimers, their demurrers 
and re-demurrers, their legal fictions, and their sophistry, 
will render that which was plain and simple, complicated 
and obscure—prolong the decision, defeat the ends of jus- 
tice, set neighbors who have lived in peace at open strife, 


entail ruin upon many, do good to none but themselves, 


and who, after having plucked us clean, will leave us to 
get re-fledged as we may, and laugh at us for our folly 
in having allowed them to obtain a footing amongst us.” 


At last things cams to ex- | 


Ten hours of the trial, | 
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THE ANGLO SAXON. 


HE friends of Phonography and Phonotypy are requested to 
subscribe for the Anaio Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic 
Newspaper, devoted to the dissemination of knowledge and 
news, but chiefly tothe Writing and Printing Reformation.— 
Terms, $2,00 per annum ; $1,0) for six monthe ; 50 cts. for 
three months ; 26 cts. for six weeks. 
NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

In comp'iance with the request of many of our friends who 
think that our former inducements to them to form clubs were 
not sufficiently comprehensible, we have thought it best to 
mould our advertisement into such a shape, that any one will 
see at a glance the per centage saved by the formation of 


‘ANGLO SAXON’ CLUBS! 


ATTENTION!! 
POSTMASTERS, TEACHERS, AND, FRIENDS OF THE 
REFORM. 


In future, any person who obtains for us Five Subscribers 
and sends in their names at one time and in one letter, may keep 
one fourth of the money received from them, sending us the 
other three fourths. Any one who obtains and forwards the 
names of Ten Subscribers, may keep one third of the money he 
receives from them, sending us the remaining two-thirds. Any 
one obtaining Fifteen Subscribers may retain two-fifths of the 
money received, sending us the other three-fifths, Any one 
who obtains Twenty Subscribers may keep back one half, send- 
ing us the other half. 

The subscriptions moy be for any period, from one year down 
to six weeks, and it is not necessary for the whole of the sub- 
scription to be for the same periods ; but the whole of the mo- 

| ney must be sent in one letter to entitle the sender to the above 
rates of discount. It is to be hoped that this 


LIBERAL OFFER 


Willinduce our friends to redouble their exertions. We have 
endeavored to make it fair for all parties. On the one hand, 
the person who takes the pains to form a club is justly entitled 
to the above rates of compensation for his services, and on the 
other hand, Phonographic Societies and Clubs already formed, 
can, when renewing their subscriptions, save to each of their 
members, one half of the subscription money, by forwarding to 
us in one letter, through their Secretary, twenty names. 

N. B. All orders must be accompanied by cash, and post rarp 
| to receive attention. If not post paid, confusion will ensue, at 

the postage will be deducted from the amount sent. 
ANDREWS & BOYLE, Editors and Publishers, 
— Buildings, Corner of Fulton and Nassau sts., New York 
n2 


SMITH’S HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY. 


No. 483 Broadway, corner of Broome street. 

J.T. S. SMITH hasa large assortment of Hom@opathic Medi 
| Cines, in tinctures, triturations, dilutions and globules ; Arnica 
flowers ; Sugar of Milk, Pure Alcohol. Distied Water, Pellets, 
| &e., &e.  Physician’s Pocket and Family Cases ot Medicine on 
| hand, and prepared to order. Homeopathic Plasters, a substitute 
tor ordinary Court and Adhesive Plaster, and an excellent appli- 

| cation for Corns. n 6. 


WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
322 Broadway. 
LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 
RUDER, Car. Herm. Concordantiae omnium vocum novi 


tesiamenti graeci, primum ab Erasmo Schmidio editae nunc | 


} secundum critices et hermeneutices nostrae aetatis rationes 
| emendatae. auctae etc.. etc. Editio stereoty pa, 4to, Lipsiae, 1842 
| well bound and sized, $5 00. 

Van Ess, Leandri, vetustestamentum graecum juxta septua- 
| ginta interpretes ex auctoritate sexti quinti pontificis maximi 
}editum ; juxta exemplar originale vaticanum Romae editum 
| 1687, Editio Stereotypa, Lipsiae 1835. Svo, bound, $3 00. 

Ulfilas. Veteris et novi testamenti versionis gothicae frag- 
Menta quae supersunt ad fidem Codd. castigata latinitate donata 
| annotatione critica instructa cum glossario et grammatica lin- 
guae gothicaeconjunctis curis ediderunt H. C. de Gabelentz et 
Dr. J. Loebe, 3 vols. $14 00. 





| Ulfillas Gothische Bibeluebersetzung. die aelteste germanische | 


| Urkunde, nach I[hre’ns Text mit einer grammatisch-wort- 

lichen lateinischen Uebersetzung zwischen den Zeilen, sammt 
einer Sprachlehre und einem Glossar, ausgearbeitet von Fr. C. 
Fulda, das Glossar umgearbeitet von W. F. H. Reinwald, und 

| den Text nach Ihre’ns genauer Abschrift der silbernen Hand- 

|schrift in Upsal sorgfaltig berichtigt von lohann Christian 
Zahn. Ato. $7 00. 

Hitopadesuas ; id est institutio Salutaris. Textum Codd. Mss. 
collatis recensuerunt interpretationem latinam et annotationes 
criticas adiecerunt A. W.a Schlegel et Chr. Lassen, Bonnae 
ad Rhenum, 4to. two volumes, bound, $5 00. 

Ramayana, id est carmen epicum de Ramae rebus gestis 
poctae antiquissimi Valmicis opus. adiecit A. W. Schlegel, 3 
volumes, bound, So. Bonnae, 1846, $12 00. 

Concordantise librorum veteris testamenti, Sacrorum He- 
braicae atque Chaldaeicae auctore Julio Furstio. Editio Ste 
reotypa. Lipsiae, 1840. 12 sections, $14 00. n20 


HUNT’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, 
AND C°MMERCIAL REVIEW, 


Established July, 1899. by FREEMAN HUNT, Editor 
and Proprictor. 


Published Monthly, at 142 Fulton-street, New Yor}:— 
at Fire Dollars per annum, in Advance. 


HE “MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER- 
CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include in its design 


Vvolitical Economy, as—Commercial Legislation, Commercial 
| History and Geography ; Mercantile Biography ; Essays from 
| the abljest pens on the leading topics of the day, relating to Com- 
|mercia! Affairs ; Descriptive, Statistical, and Historical Ac- 
counts of the various commodities which form the subject of 
Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges , Tariffs ; Customs and 
Commercial Regulations ; Treaties ; Commercial Statistics of 
the United States, and the diiferent countries of the world with 
which we have intercourse. including their Physical Character, 
Population, Productions. Fxports, Imports, Seaports, Moneys, 
Weights, Measures Finance and Banking Associations ;—En- 
terprises connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, In 
corporated Companies, Railroads, Canals, Steamboats, Docks, 
fost Otfices, &c. ; Princip'es ot Commerce. Finance and Bank 
jing, with Practical and Historical Details and IJlustrations ; 
Commercial Law and Mercantile Law Reports, and Decisions 
of Courts in the United States and Europe, including Insurance, 
Partnership, Principal and Agent, Bills of Exchange, Sale, 
Guaranty 
whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the country 
ind the world, and illustrate the various topics bearing upon 
Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may venture to 
| say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages so 
large an amount of information on all these subjects as the four- 
teen volumes now completed, 

Our means of enhancing the value of “Tue Mercuants’ 
MaGcazine axp Commenciar Review,” are constantly increas- 
ing ; and, with new sources of information, an extending cor- 
respondence abroad, and other facilities which seven vears’ de- 
votion to a single object have enabled us to make available, we 
shall be able to render the work a perfect rade mecum for the 
Merchant and Manufacturer, as weil as tothe Statesman and 
Political Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on 
the multifarious operations of business life. 








CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED EDITOR OF THE 


MERCHANTS’ 


To 
MAGAZINE. 


} 
| From Hen. Samuel R. Betts, U. S. District Judge for the South- 
| ern District of New York. 


THE 


I have received the Merchants’ Magavine since its establish- 
ment, and regard it as one of the most vajuable publications of 
| theday. Asa Rezister of Facts connected with Political Econ- 
}omy and Industrial Interests, Commercial, Agricultural and 
| Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment, not equailed hy any work 
| of its size and cost, in fullness and accuracy ; and its collection 
| of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be 
| found highly useful to professional men—often furnishing Ame- 
| rican and English casesof great value, which are not to be 
| foulhd in any other publication. I most cheerfully recommend 

the work as usefulina high degree, to all professions studyin 
the current history of the times. SAM’L R. BETS. 


From Hon, John Macpherson Berrien, Senator of the United 
States from Georgia. 

I have been, for some time past, in possession of the several 
volumes and numbers of the ** Merchants’ Magazine,” and in 
the habit of referring to it. I can therefore unhesilatingly say, 
| that I consider it a very valuable addition to the library of the 
| statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as | do cordial- 
| ly, the hope that its publication mav be continued with increased 
| benefit to yourself, as I feel assured it will be with advantage to 
| the public 

fij- Complete setsof the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing 
fourteen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 
| pages each, bringing it down to June, 1845, may be obtained at 
| the Publisher’s Office, 142, Fulton-street, New York, at the sub- 
scription price. 

(rp Publishersof newspapers, in the United States, by giving 
| this advertisement oneor two insertions yearly, and remitting 
| Two Dollars perannum tothe Proprictors,§ will be entitledto 
’ the agazine. n2) 





every subject connected with Commerce, Manufactures and | 


Bankrupteyv, Shipping and Navigation, &ec., and | 





W.H. GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAU ST. 
ECEIVES a8 soon as published, all the cheap publications of 
the day, which he will supply at the lowest prices. 
Among others too numerous to mention are the following ; 
Consuelo, by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. ° . . 1 
The Countess of Rudelstadt, the sequel todo.- = - 1 00 
The Devil's Pool, by Geo. Sand, - a ll 25 
The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Sand, - - 78 
The Organization of Labor, by Math. Briancourt, ia, Oe 
The Spiendors of Versailles, and the Court of Louis 14th, 25 
wom Adventures of a Strolling Player, a most entertaining 
. . * - * « 2% 
The Buckskins, or the Camp of the Besiegers, by the author 
| 
| 


of Ethan Allen, : 25 
The Apocrypha! Testament, . = ip wee Oe 
The French Cuok, giving the English names forthe French 

Dishes, . . . . : . « ° 5 


The Complete Horse Doctor, a most useful Work, - + 95 
Agen's and Booksellers will find it to their advantage to call. 
. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, Nassau St. da 


PROSPECTUS FOR_THE CONGRES- 
SIONAL GLOBE. 

E. issue this Prospectus to apprize the Public of renewed 

preparations on our part to publish the Congressional 
Globe and Appendix for the approaching session, and to invite 
subscriptions. The two Houses having contracted with us for 
the work, on such terms as enable us now to make complete 
reports, to multiply and issue the numbers in quicker succes 
sion than heretofore, and without increasing the price to sub 
seribers, we hope tomake a good return for the liberality and 
high official sanction thus bestowed on the publication. We 
shall increase the volume at least one-third beyond the ordinary 
bulk, and endeavor to add to its usefulness by extending stil] 
further its large circulation. | 

This last is not the least important point in the view of Con 
gress. Faithful and durable reports of the debates of the body | 
are of value in proportion to the extent of their circulation among | 
the people. It isin this wey that Congress is brought into the 
presence of its remote constituents—that it obtains easy access 
and holds communication with them from day to day, and renders 
the Government really representative. 

Having received from all parties in Congress the strongest | 
marks of approbation and confidence, in the liberal means and | 
permanent contract voted to continue the work, we shall not be| 
found wanting in the impartiality and industry necessary to the | 
due fulfilment of the engagement on our part. The next session | 
willtask to the utmost the best efforts of those connected with 
the undertaking. It will be distinguished bydiscussions of extra- | 
ordinary interest and results of abiding concern. The war, its! 
origin and conduct by officers in the cabinet and in the field, | 
will furnish subjects of profound inquiry and consideretion. The; 
terms of peace, the disposition to be made of conquests, the con | 
sequences to be drawn from all that has been done, as affecting 
parties in this country, and especially as bearing on the approach | 
ing Presidential election, will open up novel and powerfully 
ae discussions, rendering the counci]s at Washington 
| during the next year as pregnant of good or evil to this continent 
| as those of Rome were to the Old World in the days of her early 
jenergy. Such a field for deliberation and action was never 
| presented to any previous Congress. All that has transpired, or 
| may hereafter transpire before the close of the approaching 
session of Congress, in New Mexico, California, in the capital of 
| Mexico, and the provinces still dependent on it, will come under 
| the consideration of next Congress. Its debates will contain the 
| history of the war, and its action determine its results, whether 
they be decided by arms or diplomacy, And whatever is cevelop- 

ed concerning this vast and interesting matteron the floor ot 
Congress or in the Executive messages will be found recorded 
in the Congressional Globe and Appendix. 

The Congressional Globe is made up of the daily proceedings | 
lof the two houses of Congress, and printed on superfine double 
| royal paper, with small type, (brevier and nonpareil,) in quarto 

‘orm, each number containing sixteen royal quarto pages. The| 
| speeches of the members, in the first form, are condensed—the | 
full report of the prepared speeches being reserved for the! 
| Appendiz. All resolutions, motions, and other proceedings, are | 
| given in the form of Journals, with the yeas and nays on every 
important question. | 

Every member will have en opportunity to read his remarks | 
| before they are put to press, and alter our report if he shall think | 
| it incorrect. 

The Appendiz is made up of the President's annual message, 
| the reports of the principal officers of the Government that ac- 
; company it, and all speeches of members of Congress written | 
| out or revised by themselves. It is printed in the seme form as 
the Congressional Globe, and usually makes alcu> the same | 
number of pages during a session. | 

During the first month or six weeks of a session, there is rarely | 
more business done than will make two numbers a week—one 
of the Congressional Globe and one of the Appendix ; but during | 
the remainder of a session there is usually sufficient matter for | 
| twoor three numbers of each every week. The next session 

will be unusually interesting ; therefore, we calculate that the | 
Congressional Globe and Appendix, together, will make neg | 
| 3,005 large quarto pages, printed in small type—brevier and | 
nonpareil. We furnish complete indexes to both at the end ofa! 
session, 

We will endeavor to print a sufficient number of surplus | 
copies to supply all that may be miscarried or lost in the mails ; 
but subscribers should be very particular to file their papers 
carefully. for fear that we should not be able to supply ali the | 
lost numbers. 

We have a few surplus copies of the Congressional Globe for 
the last session of Congress, which we will#ell for the original 
subscription price—$la copy. We have no surplus copies of | 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 














the Appendix for that session. \ 
TERMS. | 
Forone copy of the Congressional Globe $2,00 | 
For one copy of the Appendix - - - -- - (2,00) 
For six copies of either, or partofboth- - - - - - + 10,00) 





Proprie‘ors of newspapers who copy this prospectus before 


the Ist day of December, and send us one copy of their paper 
containing it, marked around with a pen to direct our attention 
to it, shall have their names entered on our books for one copy 
of the Congressional Globe and Appendix during the session 

Our prices for these papers are so low that we cannot afford 
to credit them out. Therefore no person need consume time in 
writing for them, unless the money accompanies the order. 

Subscriptions should be here by the 13th December, at farthest 
to insure all numbers. 


Washington, October, 4, 1847. 


BLAIR & RIVES. 





HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 


HE unprecedented success of BRISTOL'S SARSAPA 
RILLA,in many thousand cases of unmitigated suffering | 

and disease, has carsed its use in almost every part of thelUni- 
ted States. 10,000 Ivvatins have found speedy and effectual re- | 

lief from its use. It. being the original and pure preparstion of Sar 
saparillo, isasune antipotr in all cases growing out of impu- 
rity of the blood, For sale at the NEW YORK DEPOT, 50 gad | 
52 Courtland street, and by the Druggists generally throughout 

the United States. a4 








THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL. 
An Illustrated Periodical for all Classes. Edited by | 
John Saunders. 


PLAN. 

Each sheet contatns— 

I. At least One Illustration in Wood, the full sive of the Page, 
and engraved inthe first style of the Art from designs (chiefly) 
Original by the most eminent living Artists, 

Il. Original Literary Contributions by the most eminent | 
living Writers, English and Foreign : among the latter, those | 
of America will form the Bulk. 

ILI. The Annalsof Industry and Progress : a department where 
the People, by their original correspondence, become them 
selves the Annalists, and describe their own state and wants 
in their own words. 


OBJECTS. 
The Objects of the People’s Journal aay be summed up into one 


} 
} 
| 
| 
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word—PROGRESS. ’ : 
Progress in social science, and especially in those departments 
of Social Science, which must ultimately secure to every 
human being the primary conditions of bodily and mental 
health and developement—namely, a sufficiency of excellent 
food, and Clothing—well warmed, well ventilated, well! 
drained, well lighted, and cheerful Homes—Baths, Gardens 
and Parks, Pasements,—Leisure. Books and Schools, 
Progress in Freedem, both for body and mind; from the Slave 
holders, the Oppressors, and the Bigoted of all countries. 
Progress in Temperance, Peace end Universal Brotherhood. 
Progress in Literature, Science and Art, though allthcir varying 
and endless ratifications. 
Progress in the study and observance of the beneficent laws o 
Nature. 
Progress in a word is all that can make man happy and noble 
and bring him into a more intimate communion with the 
Being in whose image he is made. 


MEANS. 


In carrying out these objects the Projector and Fditor of the 
People’s Journal seeks the aid of the enlightened and benevolent | 
Agreeing to differ where 


of all classes, sects, and parties, 


lifference must exist, how many and how mighty are the 
questions on which all may oo-operate for the common good ! 

Crosby and Nichols, 111 Washington St. Boston publishing. 
Agents for New England. Noy 6, 


| tions of letters. 





PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WOR 
NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publisher 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTY?PIC WORK 
in the United States. They keep constantly for sale the y, § 
mentioned below, which can le sent by matt or apres, on 
quantities, to all parte of the Union and Canada, ai @ trifling 
ense. 
Kirst Lessons in Phonogvaphy, a smell chart, containing they 
le alphabet, with explanations, end a page of easy Monee 
fables. written in the Phonographic characters, inténdeg er 
sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturer, | 
an introductory lesson or lecture; twocenta each. Per . 
dred, ° ° - : . 
Compendium of Phonography, on a single sheet, conteint. " 
condensed view of the ait. The principal use thet bone et 
»hers make of this sheet, is to use the blank page, in Writip 
‘honography to their friends, who, by referring to theexsif 
nations on the o'her page, have no difficulty either j Me 
phering the letter sent them, orin onswering it in Thonogr,, 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents; perquire, - $q 
Complete Phonographic Class Book, conteining an Inductive 
sition of Phonography, intended for the use of schools g4 
lcomnere generally, end written expressly for giving every jn 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the ass 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mai 
ing, 373 cts. ; Linen, - . ° ae 
Phonographic Reader, 2 complete course of Inductive Reag; 
Lessons in Phonography, intended for schools and learne 
enerally. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 95 ¢, 
.inen, : - : : . 
(iG From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and i 
Il honographic Reader, many thousends of persons in Ciffereny 
parts of the Union have become correct and rapid Writey 
without the aid of a teacher. 
Phonographic Chart, No. 1. for teachers and lecturers. This i 
a large chart, about four feet square, contaming the simple | 


phabet. Ifis intended to be hung up in sight of a large clos 
while being drilled on the elements of Thenograyhy, + @y 
| Phonographic Chart, No. 11 , for teachers end lecturers. This 


also a large chart, contsining a number of simple Worils, ¢ 
which a class should be drilled at ils first and second lesson, 
Primary Phonotypic Reader, for the use of schools, famili al 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, tor mai). 
ing, ese > ae 
Phonotypic Chart. This isa large chart, containing the smsj 
letters of the Fhonoty pic alphatet, for the use of teachers ey i 
lecturers, . ‘ : . 04 
The First, Second and Third Numters of the Phonographic jy. 
porter’s First-Pock, containing a complete list of the wor. 
signs used inthe most contracted style of Phonc gray hic » 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use cf those only 
who have mastered the corresponding sty le of }honogrephy 
as taught inthe Complete Lhonograyhic Class Book, and ij, 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen p 
Andrews and Augustns F. Boyle. Per number - 08 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for al 
now. ‘The remaining numbers will be successively ennouy 
ed as they eppear. 
The Sound-Chart of the English Language, by S. P. Andrews 
A. F. Boyle. Price, ° . - OY 


This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the soung 
of the English Language by heterotypic letters and combing 
The difference between other charts of ty 
elements of the languege and the Sound-Chart is, that in ts 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in dy 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Fhonograyhy. ‘lhe cons. 
quence is, that any one who learns the ek ments of the lenguog 
from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge cf J henogy 
phy and Phonoty py. Another great difference, end en imper. 
tant one to teachers, is its pricc—only Fifty cents —while » 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased forla 


| thon TWo DOLLaRs. 


The Anglo Saxon, a Weekly Fhonotypic Newspaper, per a 
num, : - . * - $20 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the sam 
rate. 


Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, ca 
receive any of the above works thro: gh the lost Office, wid 
the same regufartty and rapidi/y that they obtain enswers tol¢ 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, 7 ost pad, 
to our address in New York, and at 9 trifling expense, es willle 
seen by the following extract from the Tost Office ]ewr- 
“ Books weighing ene ounce will be charged two end eh 
cen‘s : each acditiona! ounce, cne cent nore . for ony distanceia 
the United States.’ It is cheaper to have small orders sett 
through the mail. but large orders will cost less by express. If 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
our per centage on Jarge purchases of boohs is so liberal that i 


| not only balances the expense of postage, but also leeves a hant 


some profit to him who retails them. 


All orders, letters, communications, &c., must be rost part 
Being engaged in an underteking, the merits of which are ne 
generally appreciated by business men, end the success of whic 
is consequently considered ty them to be at least. douliful, w 
are obliged to pay cash forevery outley, and are therefore ccm 
pelled to exact the seme terms frcm others. We heep po & 
counts, and wish it to be understcod, that if the emeunt scnte 
casionally excecds the erder, we utll not enter it wpon evr Looks 
but will send seme work on Thonoegrej hy or lhonotppy st 
cient to balance it. 

No discount will be made, under sny circumstances, ont 
less amount then Five DoLLars. ANDREWS & BOYLE. 


ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. 


HE following publications, from the French School, may 
had at H. Greham’s book-store, Tribune buildings, New 
York, and at Crosby & Nichols, No. 1/1 Washington stre¢, 
Boston. 
The works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols. 
Muiron’s .Ipercus sur les Procedes Industriels. 
Considerants’s Theory of Natural and Attractive Education! 


“ Exposition of the Phalensterian Theory. 
“s Immorality of Fourier’s Doctrine.y 
o ‘Theory of Property. 


Paget's Introduction to Social Science. 
Centagrei’s Fool of the Palais Royal. 
Pellerin’s Life and Theory of Fourier. 
Reynaud’s Solidarity. 

‘lamisier’s Theory of Functions 
Dain’s Abolition of Slavery. 
Hennequin’s Love in the Phalanstery. 

Besides these, a large number of [halansterian pamphlets #2 
almanacs can be had at the aLove places. Also, a beautifully & 
graved portrait of Fourier: price, $2 50. Any of the volumd 
of Fourier’s works may be had separately. n6. 
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WORKS ON ASSOCIATION. 


YODWINS’ Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fouri# 
TF Brisbane’s Concise Exposition of Association. 

Brisbane's What is Associaton. 

Brisbane’s Social Destiny. 

A Piain Lecture to Associationists. 

Association on the system of Charles Fourier. 

Briancourt on the Organization of Labor, translated by Frert! 
Geo. Shaw. . 

For Sale at the Harbinger Office, No. 9 Spruce St 





HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 

N R. WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, Get 

al Agent for the Central Homeopathic Pharmacy at Le? 
sic , for the United States, respectfully informs the Homeorstht 
Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has always @ 
hand a good assortment of Homeopathic Medicines. in complet 
sets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Trituratic™ 
Also, all Hom@opathic Books published in this county and Er 
rope. tf na 


THE NATIONAL ERA: 
WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
G. BAILEY, EDITOR ; JOHN G, WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDIT 
L. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER, 
HE leading purpose of this journal is, the discussion of tht 
question of Slavery, and the advocacy of the main prin” 
ples of the Liberty Party. Dne attention is given to Social 
Political Questions of general importance ; nor are the interes 
of a Pure Literature overlooked. i 
It aims to preserve a faithful record of important events i" 
inventions or discoveries affecting the progress of Societys‘ 
public documents of permanent value ; and, during the sessioh, 
of Congress, to present such reports of its proceedings, as® j 
convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its spirit oD 
policy. The debates on the exciting subjects of Slavery ® t 
Mexican war, expected to arise in the next Congress, willocc# 
py alarge share of its columns, se 
Asugune have been made for extending and enrichité 
its already valuable Department of Home and Foreign or 
pondence “eal 
It is printed on a mammoth sheet, of the finest quality,” 
best style, at $2 a year, payable in advance. aa 
The generous spirit in which the Era has been welcomed 
the Public Press, and the very liberal patronage it has rece 
during this, the first year of its existence, encourage US to 
for larger accessions to our subscriptin list. ay 
Is is desirable that subscriptions be forwarted without - 
so that they may be entered before the approaching ong’ 
Address L. P. NOBL f 
n20 Publisher of theNational Era, Washington, D. “ 
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